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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


‘HONESTLY”’ 


WISH that some contemporary art 

historian with a flair for the understanding 

of psychological motives would give us a 
ietailed record and analysis of the rise and 
evolution of the scorn of the medium which 
differentiates our art from that of any period 
since Palaeolithic man. One realises that 
our XXth century may feel that it has 
something other to express than the outward 
forms of nature which have been the pre- 
occupation of Western European art and its 
world off-shoots since the early Renaissance. 
We have—or think we have—new knowledge 
of the subjective and subconscious ; we have 
gone far to disintegrate material; we have 
opened up primitive cultures; we have 
arrived at some comprehension of the non- 
representational significance of the religious 
arts of the East. But except in the cult 
images and drawings of the primitive peoples 
all art has something of reverence for its 
material and for its technique: and in all 
probability this apparent exception is not 
valid. The mos: untutored Polynesian 
sticking a few feathers on to a piece of crudely 
carved wood is almost certainly governed by 
an zxsthetic urge to achieve craftsmanship 
and perfection. Over agzinst this, the most 
highly tutored student of our most advanced 
art schools appears to*be governed by a 
positive urge to renounce craftsmanship and 
court imperfection. There may be some 
deep-seated reason for this fact, but I must 
confess that it escapes me. 

I was led to this consideration in the 
Hanover Gallery when three very decorative 
young people of the art scudent type were 
contemplating one of William Scott’s 
‘‘Nudes.” I had just decided that this 
twenty square feet of oleaginous pigment, 
dissected by some ill-drawn black lines 
vaguely shaped like a woman as in the most 
child-like child art, was outside any category 
of art which I could conceive, when the 
young lady with pony-tail hair-do, tight- 
fitting crimson jeans, and tighter-fitting 
yellow jumper came out of a kind of trance and mur- 
mured ecstatically: ‘“That’s terrific. Honestly.” The two 
youths, inarticulate with admiration, wagged their beards 
in assent. Yet “honestly” (if I might be allowed the 
use of this overworked contemporary idiom) I thought it 
was one of the most repulsive pictures I have ever seen—and 
I’ve seen quite a few. 

It would, of course, be simple to ascribe all this to teen- 
age pose, a vice too universal, too human, to merit castigation. 
But what of the artist? Does he feel that it is ‘‘terrific’’ ? 
Again, it would be simple to assume that with his tongue in 
his cheek the artist finds an easy way to earn a reputation and 
a livelihood ; but I do not believe that artists do work that 
way. Put it down to my good nature if necessary, but I 
believe that our young woman’s “‘honestly”’ is the governing 
word. 

If we choose to disregard the difficult ethical-economic 
implications of the problem we are still left with the curious 
esthetic one: why should art in our day deliberately turn 
away from the painter’s craftsmanship? Distortion is 
understandable in theory ; but why abandon all draughts- 
manship and all painterly quality. I was the more amazed 
at the Hanover one-man show of Scott’s work because in the 
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BY PERSPEX 





“SALLY,” SARAH DUESBURY. By JosepH Wricut of Derby. Canvas 50 x 40 in. 


From the Exhibition “English Portraits, 1700-1800," at Sabin Galleries, Cork Street. 


Perspex’s Choice for the Picture of the Month. 


recent mixed exhibition at Tooth’s I had noted two small 
Still Lifes by him which had real virtue in the painting 
technique. 

Among current shows, whether of the Old Masters or of 
contemporary painters, there are many which demonstrate 
the love of painting for its own sake which I have said is a 
sine qua non of art. The exhibition “English Portraits, 1700- 
1800,” at the Sabin Gallery in Cork Street, instances the Old 
Masters at work in a fine period ; the retrospective exhibi- 
tion of a distinctly non-naturalistic modernist, Merlyn 
Evans, at Whitechapel Art Gallery, gives us the other. If 
there is anything wrong with Mr. Evans’ painting it is that 
his work is too cerebral, too “‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought” of a Hamlet mind which curses the world he 
cannot put right. 

Of that, however, more anon. First, we turn to the Old 
Masters at the newly opened Sabin Gallery. This, their first 
exhibition, is full of fascinating things. Sidney Sabin has 
rightly felt that portraiture in the great age of portraits 
extended from the milords and nabobs to their wives, child- 
ren, houses, horses, grooms, and dogs, though not necessarily 
in tha: order. So the picture most likely to create excitement 
with an English audience is Gainsborough’s study of his 
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HONFLEUR. By Epwarp SEAGo. 


own dog, that delightful creature which appears in many of 
his pictures and here has the whole canvas to itselt. One 
other Gainsborough is important: the portrait of the Rev. 
Richard Canning. It belongs, I would judge, to the end of 
the Suffolk period, for this divine was a local man who held 
various livings in the district and wrote a famous local history, 
The Suffolk Traveller. Stylistically che work stands between 
the now fashionable naiveté of the early Suffolk period and 
the Van Dyckian elegance learned at Bath. The drawing is 
firmer than in the later manner which sacrificed so much. 
An exciting transition piece. The most charming picture 
in the exhibition is Wright of Derby’s delightful portrait of 
Sally, the eight-year-old daughter of William Duesbury II. 
Ceramic enthusiasts will know that the dynastic mark refers 
to the Derby potters who stood with the Wedgwoods them- 
selges in eminence (see “Ceramic Causerie,” APOLLO, 
March, 1956). The rapidly growing reputation of Wright of 
Derby will be further enhanced by the showing of this 
picture, one of the noteworthy portraits of children from that 
age of good child portraiture. Among other works shown are 
two Richard Wilson portraits to remind us that the ill-paid 
great landscapist might so easily have been a highly paid 
portraitist had he loved art less and preferment more. 

This November exhibition at Sabin’s is a pleasant hors 
d’euvre to the feast of the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition 
which is to open on November 24th, is to be devoted to 
British Portraits, and will remain open until next March. 
In the R.A. the time range is from the Pre-Elizabethan to 
the end of the XIXth century, and not only English portraits 
but some of the finest commissioned from foreign masters 
will be included, and, once again, the term portrait is allowed 
a fairly wide connotation. So portraiture is “in the air” ; and 
this vast exhibition of more than eight hundred works, 
stretching from Hilliard to Sargent, will show the changing 
aspects of this phase of art. 

One other show of Old Masters is that at the Brod Gallery 
in Sackville Street. The choice is from the Dutch and Flem- 
ish schools, the note is of intimacy, and the size of most of 
the works shown is small. The cabinet picture is the keynote, 
and how good it can be is shown by a delightful seascape by 
Van Goyen, one by Salomon van Ruysdael, and one by 
Zeeman. Among the genre is a fine Terborch, ‘““The Guard 
Room,” a wonderful study of a soldier deep in sleep and his 
two companions; and notable among the landscapesis one with 
cattle and figures by Dujardin. I was intrigued, too, bya pair of 


those portraits by Quirin Brekelen- 
kam which verge on genre after the 
manner of the time. In these the 
man is called ‘“The Fisherman”’ for 
he is replete with rod and basket 
and a rather meagre catch, whilst 
the companion is entitled ‘‘Veget- 
able Seller,” but is more likely the 
wife with her kitchen vegetables. 
They are painted with an engaging 
realism, the lady singularly plain as 
to countenance but tremendously 
alive. That truth at any price is the 
wonder of Netherlandish art. And 
how exquisitely it is all painted ! 
Portraits, genre, landscape, seascape, 
still life (of which there are many 
examples at this Brod exhibition), 
all is marked by a devotion to fine 
craftsmanship. 


A MOobDERNIST AT WHITE- 
CHAPEL 


So is the ultra-modernist work 
of Merlyn Evans at Whitechapel. 
It is too individual to bear any of 
the usual modernist labels ; for this 
artist has always putsued his own 
path, created his own type of symbolic forms which are not 
distortions but transformations of figures and objects, and 
expressed the Angst of a Kafkaésque world of trials, prisoners, 
refugees, executions, and violence. He belongs only to 
himself, though those with a passion for derivations might 
discern an extension of Wyndham Lewis’s most abstract 
style. 

Only the most recent experiments in centripetal and 
centrifugal structures are really abstracts albeit all except 
some sensitively drawn portraits are abstractions. The 
point which I wish to make, however, is that whatever and 
however Merlyn Evans is painting or drawing he draws 
and paints it with consummate craftsmanship. The result is 
beauty. The large gallery at Whitechapel, with one hundred 
and thirty two of these works on the walls, looks beautiful. 
Each picture is decorative and technically thrilling, even 
when its subject is horrifying. They are pictures of ideas 
(unforgivable this in these days) and the ideas may be night- 
mares, but the pictures are sensuously attractive as paint 
and line, harmony and rhythm. Such a work is ‘‘The 
Trial,’’ which I remember seeing first at the Leicester 
Galleries in 1949 and praised then. ‘‘His vision is always 
solid and his technique satisfying in that nothing is shirked 
or haphazard, but, on the contrary, design, colour, and 
draughtsmanship are almost too rigidly under mental con- 
trol,’ I wrote then; and seeing this picture again on loan 
from the Art Gallery, New South Wales, I would appraise it 
so still. 


Colnaghi Gallery. 


NATURE PAINTERS AT COLNAGHI’S AND LOTINGA’S 


For these same reasons of consecrated craftsmanship I 
have, since first I saw it, extolled the painting ot Edward 
Seago, who is having another one-man show at Colnaghi’s 
Gallery. It would be difficult to find two artists at further 
remove from each other. Seago is a “‘natural painter” in 
the sense that his mentor John Constable used the term. 
Constable’s concern with the skylit landscape went to France, 
affected the Barbizon men, inspired the Impressionists, 
reacted to England with Wilson Steer, and carries on in 
Seago’s painting of places. The individual place is an excuse 
for a new variation of this theme: the quayside at ‘‘Hon- 
fleur,” a village in Southern Spain, his native Norfolk under 
those vast over-arching skies, a park in Paris, a woodland. 
More Nature than “‘Notion” (to use Reynolds’s antithesis) 

(continued on page 163) 
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AN EXHIBITION of SILVER at 


INSTITUTE of ARTS‘ 


the MINNEAPOLIS 


By N. M. PENZER 





Fig. I. 


staff who have given long and distinguished service 

by holding a loan exhibition devoted to the particular 
type of objet d’art which had been their field of study through- 
out their career is one to be highly commended. For apart 
from getting together under one roof objects from other 
museums in all parts of America it also affords the opportunity 
of seeing pieces from private collections the very existence of 
which might be otherwise quite unknown. But this is not all, 
for such an exhibition—especially the one we are considering— 
is inevitably perpetuated by a well-edited and finely illustrated 
catalogue. 

For many reasons loan exhibitions are transitory things and 
the importance of a really good catalogue with adequate 
descriptions and illustrations cannot be ovetestimated. It is, 
in fact, of far greater permanent value to those unable to see 
the exhibition during the few weeks of its duration than it is 
to the casual visitor to the museum in which it is held. This 
is particularly the case with the Minneapolis Exhibition held 
in honour of Russell A. Plimpton, Director of the Institute of 
Arts from 1921, for owing to the fact that a highly representative 
collection of French, English and American silver was assembled, 
a comparative study of the craftsmanship of the different 
countries is still possible—thanks to the generous number of 
illustrations. A special feature of the catalogue is the inclusion 
of an Introductory Essay to each of the three sections by Mrs. 
Kathryn C. Buhler, Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. They deal with the silver 
of each country from the historical standpoint and so form a 
valuable background to the objects exhibited. 

Of the 44 French pieces one of the most interesting is 
without doubt the silver-gilt tureen with cover and tray 
(Fig. I) made in 1759 by Francois-Thomas Germain, who 
succeeded his father, Thomas, and his grandfather Piérre, as 
orfévre et sculpteur du Roi with residence at the Louvre. It 
is one of a set of eight from the Hermitage and had been 
ordered by the Empress Elizabeth of Russia in 1756, but was 
not delivered until the reign of Catherine the Great®. It is 
oval in shape, enriched with acanthus and other foliage, and 
cupid handles. The cover is surmounted by a pile of game 


T= American practice of honouring members of a museum 


C 


Silver-gilt Tureen by Frangois-Thomas Germain, 1759. 


Courtesy Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
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Height 17 in. length 24 in. 


on which sits another cupid holding a dove on his left hand. 
The Imperial Arms of Russia ate engraved on one side. Other 
examples of Germain’s work also exhibited included a coffee 
pot of 1756-57 with spiral acanthus and coffee-berry fluting 
(Met. Mus. of New York), and a candelabra of 1758 (Cleveland 
Museum of Art) also part of the great service made for the 
Russian Imperial Court. Other French silver included work 
by such famous craftsmen as Henri Auguste, Biennais, Caron, 
Delanoy, Fauche, Joubert, Mongenot, Odiot, Roettiers and 
De Roussy. 

The English silver (Nos. 45-162) was represented by many 
very fine pieces such as the standing-salt of 1584-85 by an 
unknown maker (Met. Mus. of Art), the acorn-shaped Westbury 
Cup of 1585 (Mus. Fine Arts, Boston), the well-known 1630 
inkstand from the same collection (see Jackson, p. 902), and 
the steeple-cup by F.W. of 1619 engraved with acanthus leaves 
and fruit—a motif common on such cups, as many examples 
in English collections testify. Of interest is the very rare nest 
of beakers and cover of 1664-65 (Figs. II and III). 

Another fine object is the silver-gilt two-handled cup and 
cover of 1686 by “WI” from the Cleveland Museum of Art 
(Fig. IV). Among other English goldsmiths represented 
mention may be made of Isaac Dighton, Anthony Nelme, 
David Willaume, Sr., Thomas Heming, Paul de Lamerie and 
Paul Storr. The work of this latter craftsman is well shown 
in a pair of ice-pails of silver-gilt (1808) from the Wilbour 
Collection, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Fig. V). 

Paul Storr made many similar ice-pails. Compare, for 
instance, that made the following year (1809) once in the 
collection of the Rt. Hon. the Earl Howe’, or the set of eight 
in Lord Sackville’s collection. In this case, however, while 
the lower part is identical with the above, the main body has 
two applied grape and vine-leaf swags each side and rams’ 
head handles*. In all cases the rims are detachable, the liners 
being of plain silver. In some sets, as in that of Earl Howe 
mentioned above, the ice-pails rest on stands with double 
borders, an inner one of running anthemion design, and an 
outer one of gadroons, the whole supported by paw feet. 

Turning to the American silver we find that among the 
148 items shown examples include pieces from the ateliers of 
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Figs. II and III. Nest of Beakers and Covers. 


English, 1664-65. The lower beaker has a spool- 


shaped foot and is taller than the rest. They are of the early bucket-shaped type with short bases, 
plain except for contemporary armorials contained in cartouches of Stuart leafage. The arms are 
those of Nicholas Tufton, third Earl of Thanet (1631-79) and his wife, Lady Elizabeth Boyle, 
daughter of Richard, second Earl of Cork and first Earl of Burlington. The maker’s mark is “‘B”’ 


in a shaped indent. Height, 10} in. 


Courtesy A. A. Hutchinson Collection, Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University 


the finest craftsmen of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Rhode Is., etc. Mrs. Buhler again writes (pp. 42-48) 
a most informative introduction, greatly adding to the under- 
standing and appreciation of the pieces exhibited. Mention 
may be made of the Colman monteith punch bowl by John 
Coney of Boston (1656-1722) made about 1705 (Fig. VI). 


Other pieces of outstanding interest and rarity include the 
beautiful engraved beaker by Cornelius van der Burch (1652-99). 
the standing cup (1700) and pair of candlesticks (1686) by 
Jeremiah Dummer of Boston, 1645-1718, the early tankard 
by Robert Sanderson, c. 1670, the spout cup with cover (1714) 
by Jacob Boelen, the trefoil salver by Edward Winslow (Boston, 





Fig. IV. Silver-gilt Cup and Cover by “WI.” English, 1686. The straight-sided form with 


scroll-shaped handles is typical of the period. 


The body is engraved with winged figures holding a 


a crown over a large wreath. The cover is flat and is engraved with flowers, while the central knop 
is formed of clustered acanthus leaves. Height, 6 in. without cover. 
Courtesy Cleveland Museum of Art. Gift of Mrs. Frederick S. Fish 
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Fig. V. A pair of Silver-gilt Ice Pails, by Paul Storr (1808). Of Greek Krater shape, the lower part of 
the body is decorated with acanthus foliage, cup-like flowers filled with fruit, and bunches of grapes. At 
the sides, thick reeded handles rise from satyrs’ masks, with acanthus leaves on their upper surfaces. Above, 
in the main portion of the bodies, are applied groups of Bacchanalian chariots drawn by winged leopards 
and horses, the one carrying a goddess, perhaps Ariadne, embracing Dionysus, while the other carries the 
half-intoxicated Silenus supported by his satyrs. The whole is on a matted ground with a frieze of grapes, 
vine leaves and tendrils above. There is an everted ovolo rim. The circular feet are fluted, and above 
is a short neck with plain torus moulding surmounted by a gadrooned collar. Height, 11 in. 

Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Wilbour Collection) 


1669-1753), the coffee-pot by Charles Le Roux (New York, and stand by Joseph Richardson (Philadelphia, 1711-84), and 
1689-1745), the tall octagonal tea-pot by Peter van Dyck the rare scroll salt by Edward Winslow from the Spalding 
(New York, 1684-1750), the elaborately engraved tea kettle Collection at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston,‘ which resembles 
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Fig. VI. The Colman monteith, by John Coney ot Boston, c. 1705. The bowl bears the arms of the 
Colmans who came to Boston from Suffolk in 1670 or 1671, and were one of the first families of Massa- 
chusetts. The Coneys and the Colmans were friends, and existing records suggest that John Coney made 
the bowl for John Colman (1670-1751), the prominent’ Boston merchant, brother of the eminent minister, 
Rev. Benjamin Colman. John’s daughter Judith married Dr. Thomas Bullfinch, which accounts for the 
“TB” engraved on the foot of the bowl. The body of the bowl is hemispherical, encircled by a deep band 
of gadroons above which the rim is fashioned as a series of cartouches surmounted by cherubs’ heads, 
alternating with loops to receive the stems of the wine glasses when the bowl was used for its original purpose 
as a wine glass cooler. At either side of the body are ring handles dependent from lion masks. Height 
84 in., diam, 11 in. Courtesy Yale University Art Gallery, Mabel Brady Garvan Collection 
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Fig. VII. 





The Tyng Cup, by Jacob Hurd (1702-58). 


ERP TT > 


Height, 154 in. 


Courtesy Yale University Art Gallery, Mabel Brady Garvan Collection 


so closely that at the Philadelphia Museum of Art by John 
Allen and John Edwards of Boston, c. 1700°. Both have a 
circular slightly concave body—hence the name “‘pulley-salt”’ 
sometimes applied to this particular type of scroll-salt—with 
an octagonal stepped base. It is now clearly established that 
the arms springing from the rim of these salts were intended to 
support a bowl of fruit which could be set in place as a last 
course without disturbing the crowded tables at a banquet. 
Not only do Dutch engravings and still-life paintings show the 
scroll-salt holding a dish of fruit, but when on April 27th, 
1662, Pepys described the Seymour Salt, with its eagles serving 
the part of scrolls, he especially mentions that their function 
was “‘to bear up a dish.”’ After the death of Charles I few 
such salts appear to have been made, and after a very tem- 
porary revival when new plate was made for the Coronation 
of Charles II they disappeared for good. 

In his authoritative work on Jacob Hurd‘, Hollis French 
tells us that Hurd’s masterpieces are two great covered loving- 
cups almost identical in size and shape, relying for their beauty 
upon their well-proportioned simplicity of line. The first of 
these is known as the Rowe Cup and was described by Mrs. 
Buhler on its purchase in 1936 by the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts’. It is perfectly plain except for the Rowe coat-of-arms 
engraved on one side. John Rowe was a son of a Devon 
family of the name and came to Boston in 1736 and for the 
next half-century was a prosperous merchant, ship and land 
owner as well as a leading citizen of Boston. He kept a diary 
in which he records the numerous entertainments attended 
and given by him, the toasts drunk which at times totalled 
no less than twenty-seven! Mrs. Buhler suggests that this 
may account for the large size of the cup, which is 13} in. 
high with a lip diameter of 6} in. and a weight of 76 oz. 2 dwt. 

The second of these cups, however, is even taller and 
weighs 100 0z. It is of historical interest and forms No. 243 
in the present catalogue. It is known as the Tyng cup, having 
been presented to Captain Edward Tyng (1683-1755) by the 
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merchants of Boston to commemorate his capture of the first 
French privateer preying on New England commerce at the 
outbieak of King George’s war. Like the Rowe cup, it is 
quite plain except for the engraving within a trophy of arms, 
which reads as follows : 

To EDWARD TYNG Esq.,Commander of ye SNOW * 

Prince of Orange/As an Acknowledgment of his good 

Service done the/TRADE in taking ye First/French 

Privateer/on this Coast the 24th of June/1744 This Plate 

is presented BY Several of ye Merchts/in Boston New 

England. ; ‘ 

As is only to be expected, the patriot-silversmith Paul Revere 
is well represented in the exhibition. There is a pair of 
sauce-boats, c. 1760, from the Pauline Revere Thayer Collec- 
tion at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, as well as a cream 
pot, sugar bowl, and tray, c. 1761. A coffee pot of 1791 is 
engraved with the arms of Dr. John Warren, while a nine-piece 
tea set made for John Templeman in 1792 included the only 
known example of a tea caddy by Revere. Other pieces by 
him are a strainer and porringer from the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, a ladle from the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, and a 
pitcher from the Yale University Art Gallery—Mabel Brady 
Garvan Collection. 

1 French, English and American Silver. A Loan Exhibition in Honor of Russell A. 
Plimpton, Fune 9 to July 15, 1956. The Minneapolis Institute of Arts, pp. 80, 
including 30 pages of illustrations, and a loose sheet of 52 errata and additions. 

2See A. de Foelkersam, Inventaire de l’Argenterie conservée dans les garde- 
meubles des Palais Impériaux, St. Pétersbourg, 1907, Vol. 1. Pl. 24 and Vol. II, 
pp. 37 et seg.; and Henry Nocq, Le Poincon de Paris, Vol. I1, 1927, pp. 243-248, 
with the full-page illustration on p. 247 of a very similar tureen at St. Petersbourg. 

See N. M. Penzer, Paul Storr, pp. 136, Pl. XXIX, and 160, Pl. XLI. 

* The Philip Leffingwell Spalding Collection of early American Silver, E. S. Hipkiss, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1943, pp. 34, 35. 

»N. M. Penzer, “Scroll Salts” in Apollo Annual, 1949, p. 49, Fig. 111. 

* Jacob Hurd and his Sons Nathaniel & Benjamin, Silversmiths, 1702-1781. Walpole 
Society, Boston, 1939. 

7 “John Rowe’s Cup,” Bull. of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Vol. XXXIV. 
1936, pp. 103-5. 

* A snow was a small brig-like sailing vessel with supplementary trysail mast. 
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Fig. I. PICASSO. The Death of Harlequin. 65 


MODERN PAINTINGS FROM THE COLLECTION 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM—II. 


once said that he bought pictures to decorate 

his room. Matisse replied, with some warmth, 
that that had nothing whatever to do with the 
question. The point that the artist should in 
no wise pander to the taste of his patrons, and 
that the appreciation of fine painting should not 
be confused with personal likes or dislikes, may 
be to a large extent just. Yet people to-day are 
often too ready to be bullied into admiration, 
partly through diffidence, partly perhaps on 
account of a guilty conscience over the failure to 
recognise in their lifetimes some of the great 
artists of the past. There is little chance now of 
talent lying neglected ; the tendency is the other 
way. Out of a desire to keep pace with novelty 
and to acclaim genius, even the acknowledged 
leaders of the modern movement are showered 
with praise that is often undiscerning and not 
infrequently insincere. 

It can never be said of Mr. Maugham that 
he is not honest about what he likes. Some con- 
temporary painters (Chagall, for instance) mean 
nothing to him; with others he is on terms of 


I: conversation with Matisse, Mr. Maugham 
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personal friendship ; but his point of view has 
always been that pictures are meant to be 
enjoyed. It is in this light, rather than as objects 
for art criticism, that his collection must be 
viewed. 

When the two Picassos (Figs. I and II) were 
unpacked, it did not seem at first as if they were 
going to fit in with their neighbours. But in the 
course of time their strangely compelling quality 
asserted itself, and the “Death of Harlequin’”’ 
(Fig. I) now hangs in the dining-room with 
Matisse and Lautrec, Renoir and Boudin. 

The “Death of Harlequin’ belongs to the 
“blue’’ period (c. 1901-1905) and it is painted in 
gouache on cardboard. The drapery of the 
couch is pale blue, the tights of Harlequin rather 
darker ; the taller of the two figures in the back- 
ground wears a pink dress; otherwise there is 
little colour except for the chequers on Harle- 
quin’s sleeve. The drawing is very simple and 
flat, the dog in the foreground being barely 
indicated by an outline in black chalk; yet the 
starved, blanched faces are curiously expressive, 
without any of the diseased, neurotic look of, 
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for instance, the well-known half-length figure of a woman in 
the Tate Gallery. This is a purely romantic picture, giving 
no hint of the formal experiments which were to follow Picasso’s 
acquaintance with Derain and Braque in 1907. 

Twenty years later, with his cubist phase and much else 
behind him, Picasso was painting the monumental “classical” 
figures of which Fig. II is a characteristic example. It would 
be difficult to guess on the evidence of style alone that it was by 
the same hand as the “Death of Harlequin,’’ so different is it in 
conception and execution—the one tenuous, linear, anecdotal : 
the other massive, plastic, and de-personalized almost to the 
point of abstraction. The “Standing Woman” is in grey mono- 
chrome, so that in a photograph little of the effect is lost except 
that produced by sheer size. For it is larger than life, a mono- 
lith rather than a painting ; and certainly not a painting of a 
woman, rather a study in volume whose weightiness is as 
perceptible as if it had been carved in stone. 

No artist is more various, more unpredictable in his develop- 
ment than Picasso, and his work is of very unequal value. He 
is capable of superb draughtsmanship, but many of his drawings 
are infuriatingly careless; much of his painting is derivative, 
though given an appearance of originality by effective personal 
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mannerisms. This applies to much of his cubist 
work, a genre to which his naturally romantic 
temperament did not take with the ease of 
Braque or Fernand Léger. Yet Mr. Maugham’s 
paintings, neither of them perhaps of the first 
importance, represent facets of Picasso which, 
like his work of the “‘Guernica’’ period in the 
‘thirties, deserve to be regarded as something 
more than brilliant variations on contemporary 
fashion. 

The career of Matisse has been both longer 
and more consistent, and one can see him clearly 
enough as the successor of Gauguin and Bonnard. 
It is odd in some ways that he should have taken 
Mr. Maugham to task for requiring pictures to 
be decorative ; for Matisse is above everything 
a decorator. From his early fauve period to 
the present day, his art has always tended to a 
combination of pure colour with arabesque. 
Subject, anecdote, the intellectual vagaries of 
abstractionists and expressionists have not 
tempted him. He has remained content with the 
visual world as his material which, however 
arbitrary the pattern imposed upon it, always 
remains recognisable. 

In the “‘Girl with a Sunshade’’ (Fig. III) the 
influence of Bonnard is still clear. The picture 
Ss a study in greens ; the girl wears a bright grass- 
green shawl, patterned with black in the folds, 
and the sunshade with the sun shining through 
it is a deep prussian green. The rose in her hair 
is a pinkish puce, and the same pinkish notes 
shading into mauve occur in the flesh tones 
and the skirt. The formalised background is also 
green, with the path painted in a sort of pebble 
dash of greyish whites, yellows and pinks, very 
much in the manner of Bonnard. Such a scheme 
would have been unthinkable before the fauves, 
having themselves learnt from Gauguin, had 
begun to use colour without regard to naturalism. 
In the small Bonnard (Fig. IV) this has not yet 
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Fig. V. MATISSE. The Yellow Chair. 53 «x 64 cm. 
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Fig. IV. BONNARD. La Grand’mére. 37 « 37 cm. 





occurred (the picture is dated 1893), and we are 
still in the realm of anecdote from which Bon- 
nard, the true heir of impressionism, never 
wholly departed. His colour patterns, as here 
in the green and brown mottled jug and the 
enchantingly lively baby in its pink dress, are 
never arbitrary, but controlled by the need for 
representing the object in terms of atmosphere 
and light. 

Another Matisse, the “Yellow Chair’ (Fig. 
V), dated 1946, shows the process carried much 
farther. In some of his late work the formal 
structure is altogether too slight, but here it is 
coherent enough to hold up the colour. The 
picture has practically no light and shade, no 
sense of space or volume; it is a pattern of 
intense, unmodulated colour. Such a work is 
easy game for those who like to complain about 
“bad” drawing. Why, they will ask, if this is a 
woman sitting in a chair, has she only one foot 
and hands like fins ? Why are the flowers, if they 
are flowers, like eccentric balloons on bits of 
wire ? The point, of course, is that the subject 
of the picture is not the woman or the chair or 
the flowers ; these are only the materials from 
which the real subject, a pattern of colour, has 
been composed. In so far as the objects are 
“correctly” drawn the purpose of the artist is 
defeated ; yet so long as the picture is not 
regarded as naturalistic, the fact that it is not 
abstract enormously enlarges its imaginative 
range. 

As a piece of decoration ‘‘The Yellow Chair’ 
is one of the most striking pictures in the col- 

















Fig. VI. ROUAULT. Christ Crucified. 64 x 50 cm. 


lection. The floor is bright blue, the chair 
lemon-yellow with scarlet piping; the woman 
wears a green skirt, and her legs are orange. 
Against the bluish white wall the cupboard 
echoes the green of the skirt, and the other objects 
are arranged with an exact sense of scale. The 
wall on the right is black, and the flowers stand 
out in a pattern of greenish mauves; the vase 
containing them is streaked yellow, placed upon 
a bright red table. The fact that the tonal values 
appear more or less undistorted in the photograph 
is evidence of Matisse’s skill in using pure 
colour unmodified by greys. It is, however, 
flimsier than his best work, and this kind of 
brilliant sophistication is really calligraphy rather 
than painting. 

At an opposite pole from Matisse stands 
Rouault. Although only two years younger than 
Matisse, and ten years older than Picasso, most 
of the major movements affecting his contem- 
poraries made little impression on him. The 
son of a Paris workman, he studied under 
Gustave Moreau, although in connection with 
him one thinks more readily of Daumier. Like 
Daumier, Rouault is not an intellectual artist ; 





he is interested in mood, character, and emotion. 
His early townscapes of poor quarters in Paris 
are a protest against social injustice, and the 
watercolours in dark blues and browns dating 
from before the first war are anecdotal in the 
manner of Lautrec and Forain. Until after 
about 1920 he did little oil painting, having 
devoted himself chiefly to drawing, engraving, 
and ceramics. His work is very variable; at 
times coarse, angry, and vulgar, it is often 
distinguished by a deep sense of pity. Rouault’s 
clowns and harlequins, for all the violence of his 
handling, remain pathetic human beings, among 
the few in modern painting apart from the 
early work of Picasso. He is at his most impres- 
sive in the studies of Christ painted after 1930, 
among which Mr. Maugham’s “Crucifixion”’ 
(Fig. VI) may be counted as one of the best. 

This powerful and moving work shows the 
technique of a stained glass window successfully 
translated into oil paint. The heavy black 
strokes, like leading lines, intensify the colours, 
the orange, yellows and pinks in the figure, the 
greens and brownish purples of the background, 
to a richness of which a photograph gives little 
idea. At one time in the dining-room, the 
picture has now been moved to Mr. Maugham’s 
bedroom, where it hangs surrounded by a group 
of small Russian icons. To these it makes an 
interesting contrast. The formalised figures of 
the icons are not dissimilar in feeling, but their 
simple colours on a gold ground appear dim and 
unemphatic beside the glowing brilliance of 
Rouault. 





Fig. VII. LEGER. Les Maisons. 53 x 64 cm. 
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W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM COLLECTION—II 





Fig. VIII. GRAHAM SUTHERLAND. Thorn Forms. 
51 x 65 cm. 


Of all his contemporaries, Fernand Léger 
was perhaps the most austere, and his picture, 
“Les Maisons,” dated 1927 hi VID), is the 
nearest approach to an ab- 


stract in Mr. Maugham’s eid i: 
collection. Colour is need- pe 3 
ed to bring out its essenti- ie 
ally architectural quality-; "9 ‘ 


the blacks, reds, oranges, 
and blues accentuate the 
projection and recession of 
the planes, and give solidity 
to what is otherwise a flat 
geometrical composition. 
This is a building sliced up 
and re-assembled, and it 
suggests the “machine a 
habiter’” as no direct re- 
presentation could have 
done. Léger is one of the 
few painters to have made 





Fig. IX. WILSON STEER. The 
Severn Valley. 50 « 75 cm. 


successful pictures out of machinery. He had 
come to terms with the machine age, and even 
when his subject-matter is not machinery, one 
is very often conscious of the gleam of metal, of 
the hard lines and precise construction of 
mechanical things. 

Graham Sutherland’s ‘“‘Thorn Forms’ (Fig. 
VIII) and Steer’s landscape of the Severn Valley 
(Fig. IX) call for little comment. The former 
with its background of deep blue at the top and 
brilliant acid green at the bottom, is a good 
example of Sutherland’s ability to endow his 
fantastic plants with a sense of organic growth. 
The Steer is one of two survivors of three pictures 
by him bought by Mr. Maugham in the succes- 
sive years 1907-1909. It is thus among his 
earliest acquisitions. 

This brings us to the end of a selection from 
which, however, very little has been left out. 
There are perhaps another ten paintings of lesser 
distinction, including works by Utrillo, Marie 
Laurengin and Lépine. The collection as a 
whole is not that of a specialist, but of an amateur 
(in the French sense of the word) with an 
unusually rational and penetrating eye. The 
best things would find an honourable place in 
any collection in the world, and we are grateful 
to Mr. Maugham for providing many of the 
details regarding them, and for his permission to 
illustrate them here. 


All photographs by Photo Sauser, Nice. 























Fig. I. Polychrome delft dish with arms of the Weavers’ Company 
and date 1670. Diameter: 16 in. Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. 


Fig. II. Polychrome delft dish with initials and date 1673. Diameter 
20} in. Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. 


INSCRIBED and DATED POTTERY and PORCELAIN 


HE importance of dated pieces of pottery and porcelain 
'E cannot be over-emphasised. By means of recorded 
and surviving specimens it has been possible over the 
years to categorise systematically many types of china. 
Positive evidence of this nature helps to correct faulty 
memories and the statements of well-intentioned theorists, 
and to confirm the good judgment and lucky guesses of 
others. Examples on which dates are accompanied by 
names or initials (and, in some instances, by coats-of-arms) 
are often of even greater value, although doubts may some- 
times arise in connection with such pieces. It cannot be 
taken for granted, as has been done on too many occasions, 
that the names or initials are necessarily those of the actual 
potters or decorators who made or painted the articles. 
The study of old English pottery has been carried for- 
ward slowly during the past hundred years. Reading 
Joseph Marryat’s History of Pottery and Porcelain, published 
first in 1850, it is surprising to find how well the sequence 
of factories and styles was appreciated and how little, apart 
from corrections and additions of minor points, would appear 





By GEOFFREY WILLS 


to remain for later generations to supply. Certainly, it 
would seem that the field of investigation narrowed dis- 
appointingly with the increase in numbers of those interested 
in the subject. To-day we know that it is a subject wide 
enough to be always capable of furnishing some angle, 
however obtuse this may be, to be freshly or further examined. 

One of the first men to show an interest in the collecting 
of early pottery was Enoch Wood (1759-1840), himself a 
potter, a nephew of the famous Ralph Wood, and a promin- 
ent figure in the Staffordshire town of Burslem. He formed 
a large collection of which a part is now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and a further portion is exhibited in the 
Johanneum at Dresden; where it was deposited by the 
King of Saxony to whom Wood had presented some 200 
specimens in 1832. 

Within more recent times was Marc-Louis-Emmanuel 
Solon (1835-1913), the French-born potter. He began acquir- 
ing old English pottery at atime when it was largely unwanted, 
and the taste of the public was exemplified in the elaborate 
pseudo-Japanese productions of Worcester, and in the 
sophisticated pdte-sur-pdte made laboriously and with 
infinite detail by Solon himself at Minton’s. It was stated 
that: ‘‘Forgetting all foreign wares, and flying away from 
the allurements of fine English china, all his efforts were to 
be directed towards the formation of a collection of which 
the one previously formed by Enoch Wood was to be the 
model.’’ He adhered to his purpose ; when the collection 
was dispersed just before his death there were few factories 
unrepresented, and the auction sale of 683 lots was conducted 
during three days. 

There can be no doubt that when Solon began to collect 
he was able to acquire his pieces for a very small outlay. 
By 1912, when they were sold, his example had proved 
infectious and his carefully culled specimens fetched prices 
that, while they cannot be compared usefully with what they 
might realise to-day, were far from negligible. A 16} inch 
Thomas Toft inscribed dish ‘‘ornamented with a figure of 


Fig. III. Two delft bottles labelled ‘“‘Sack’”’ and dated 1643 and 1646. 
Heights: 64 and 54 in. Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. 
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INSCRIBED AND DATED POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


a cavalier drinking a toast,’’ cracked, fetched £170; a two- 
handled posset-pot and cover, inscribed ‘‘The best is not 
too good, E.G., 1717,” £90; a delftware dish painted with 
the arms of the Brewers’ Company, 8 inches in diameter, 
£30; and a “‘one-handled drinking-pot” of delftware, 
inscribed “‘R.A.I. 1667,” £22. 

Solon’s collection was auctioned at Hanley forty-four 
years ago, but many of the pieces were engraved by the 
collector-potter himself in his book, The Art of the Old 
English Potter, issued in 1883 and again two years later. 
Perusing it one is able to reassemble mentally his varied 
array and, much as its dispersal may be regretted, an 
opportunity was thereby given for others to own and enjoy 
the pieces as he had done. 

Next in the line of collectors was John Eliot Hodgkin 
(1830-1912). Like Solon, whose example he admitted to 
following, he not only formed a collection but published a 
book about it. It was entitled Examples of Early English 
Pottery, Named, Dated, and Inscribed, by John Eliot and 
Edith Hodgkin, and was issued in a limited edition of 550 
copies in 1891. In this eccentrically produced volume were 
listed as many as 685 separate specimens which bore dates, 
inscriptions or both. Even after 65 years the book is a useful 
reference work for the serious collector, and it is frequently 
quoted from. 

The Hodgkins book reproduced, with varying accuracy, 
the lettering and numerals on many of the pieces that were 
described briefly, and of which their location at the time 
was noted. Also, it illustrated a proportion of the actual 
specimens, but in a number of instances devoted only a few 
lines of letterpress and an approximate reproduction of the 
lettering on pieces that were, presumably, difficult of access 
to the authors. Such examples had been reported to them, 
doubtless, either by their owners or by visiting collectors 
and students. 

In this last category were the two dishes illustrated here 
in Figs. I and II. Both belonged in 1891 to the Earl of 
Mount Edgcumbe, and they are to-day in the possession of 
his successor, the present Earl, who has kindly allowed them 
to be reproduced here for the first time. The Hodgkins 
listed them under the heading of ‘‘Uncertain Delft,” where 
they must remain. No piece has come to light in recent 





Fig. IV. Brown-glazed harvest jug dated 1753. Height: 13 in. 
Private collection. 





Fig. V. White porcelain figure of an “India Slave.” Height: g in. 
Plymouth Museum and Art Gallery. 





Fig. VI. Incised marks under the base of Fig. V. 
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Fig. VII. Chelsea octagonal saucer painted in colours. Width: 5}in. 


years which enables the factory (or factories) which made 
them to be identified with certainty. 

Fig. I, of plain concave shape, is painted in blue, yellow, 
orange, green and manganese-purple. In the centre are 
the arms of the Weavers’ Company and the initials B C E, 
while below is the date 1670. Around the border are four 
panels of tulip-heads and formal foliage, separated by panels 
of diaper-work in blue ; the back of the dish is covered in an 
ochre-coloured wash. The coat-of-arms, with the typically 
elaborate mantling of the period, is well and freely drawn, 
as are the comparable bearings on many other recorded 
pieces of pottery bearing the arms of London Companies. 
Does not the high quality of the workmanship and the loca- 
tion of the bearers of the blazonry indicate a common 
London provenance ? 

Fig. II, measuring 20} inches in diameter, has a broad 
rim and a deepened centre, and is painted in what may be 
described as a dirty yellow, a brown-orange, pale green and 
brilliant blue. To one side of the central bowl of flowers are 
the initials I K M, and to the other the date 1673. While 
this is also an important dish, the drawing is less assured 
than in the preceding specimen, and the two pieces bear no 
obvious signs of a common origin. 

In the same ownership are the wine-bottles in Fig. III. 
These are of the well-known type which run in date from 
about 1640 until the early 1670’s, and which it is agreed 
generally were made at a factory in Lambeth. Of the two 
specimens illustrated, that to the right, dated 1646, is not 
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Harris Museum and Art Gallery, Preston. 


remarkable, but the other has the unusual feature in that the 
“label” is painted at the back, beneath the handle, instead of 
in the normal position as on the right-hand bottle. It is 
interesting to notice the fortunes of similar bottles during the 
last forty years. One dated 1649 in the Solon sale in 1912 
fetched £19 10s. ; another with the same date, sold together 





Fig. VIII. Raised triangle and incised marks under saucer in Fig. VII. 
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INSCRIBED AND DATED POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


with a bottle ‘‘with a fox rampant within a wreath dividing 
WHEN - THIS ‘ YOU ‘ SE — REMEMBER < ME,”’ realised no more 
than £13 at the J. H. Taylor sale in 1930 ; in the Sir Bernard 
Eckstein collection, dispersed in 1949, was a “‘Sack’’ bottle of 
1645 (£24) and a “‘Claret”’ bottle of the year following (£27) ; 
and very recently, in the late Geoffrey Howard’s collection, 
sold at Sotheby’s in July this year, was a 1647 ‘‘Sack’’ which 
fetched £42, and the bottle with ‘‘a fox rampant” reappeared 
after an interval of 26 years and sold for £130 ! 

Less sophisticated than the wine-bottles, but made to 
serve a comparable purpose, are the rustic harvest-jars, 
of which an example is shown in Fig. IV. This one is of 
red pottery covered ir a brown glaze of light and dark shades; 
the date, 1753, ‘‘trailed” in a pale brown slip. Little can be 
said as to where this large jug was made; red clay was 
employed commonly at innumerable potteries, and it may be 
presumed that wherever it was found a pot-works sprang up 
to employ it. Jugs of this type were made during most of 
the XVII Ith and XIXth centuries, and are mec with not only 
in lead-glazed earthenware but in salt-glazed stoneware. 
Dated specimens are uncommon in either medium. 

The dating of pottery would appear to have been prac- 
ticed more often during the XVIth century than at other 
times. This may be as a result of the wide study that the 
specimens of that period have received, and the interest that 
has in consequence centred upon it, but it is more reasonable 
to suppose that it was because some quirk of fashion caused 
a high proportion of pieces to be so marked. A suggestion 
has been made that the inscribing and dating of so many 
articles, not only pottery, but also furniture, might be 
ascribed to the social unrest preceding, during and following 
the Civil War. 

The marking of porcelain, either by incision in the wet 
clay or by painting, does not seem to have been as common, 
and specimens are now extremely rare. This is in spite of 
the facts that porcelain is a much more durable material than 
pottery and that it is a comparatively modern introduction. 
One would expect, therefore, that if marked pieces had been 
made in any quantity they would have a far better chance of 
survival than pottery examples, and the conclusion must be 
drawn that they were seldom produced. 

Quite the most famous are the specimens of ‘‘Goat and 
Bee”’ cream-jugs, incised in the base with a triangle, the date 
1745 and the word ‘‘Chelsea”’ ; the latter confounding those 
who held for long during the XIXth century that the 
triangle was the mark of Bow. Bow itself is represented by 
the round inkwells painted with the legend ‘‘Made at New 
Canton” and dates of 1750 or 1751; these again being a 
one-time source of argument, in this instance as to whether 
they had been made at Bow or Worcester. Perhaps the most 
prolific factory in the production of inscribed and dated 
porcelain was the small works at Lowestoft. Plaques, 
tankards and other pieces with names and dates are suffici- 
ently numerous to give a good picture of the variety and 
quality of the output. 





Fig. X. Incised marks under the foot of coffee-pot in Fig. IX. 
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Fig. IX. Derby coffee-pot painted in colours with groups of birds. 
Height : 7 in. Harrison Museum and Art Gallery, Preston. 


Amongst unique pieces is the Derby figure once in the 
Hamilton Palace collection. On the 14th day of that mam- 
moth dispersal in 1882, lot 1759 was ‘‘A Chelsea figure of a 
man, in fancy dress, inscribed ‘George Holmes did this 
figer, 1765’.” It fetched 35 guineas and was re-sold in 1926 
in New York: it remains in America at the present day. 

A figure that has not received the publicity accorded to 
the foregoing example is illustrated for the first time in 
Fig. V. The underside of the base, shown in Fig. VI, is 
incised with the title of the subject, ‘‘India Slave,” and the 
date 1779. This is late enough in the century to rule out 
the factories at which it might be thought to have been made : 
by the year 1779 both Chelsea and Bow were defunct, and 
Longton Hall had closed some 20 years earlier; it is not of 
hard paste, so Bristol, which was within a year or so of 
ceasing work, cannot be involved, and only Derby remains. 
The figure bears a thick greyish-green glaze that is somewhat 
“‘smoky,’”’ and bears no obvious resemblance to known Derby 
pieces. No other example of the model, plain or coloured, 
appears yet to have been recorded. 

Markings beneath figures and other pieces that are not 
readily explicable are a source of constant disagreement ; 
the much-debated ‘‘Scratched Cross” is a case in point. 
The Chelsea saucer in Fig. VII bears the raised anchor- 
mark of that factory and is painted in colours with a fanciful 
harbour scene. On the reverse, besides the mark, are the 
incised ‘‘words” Tid Six (Fig. VIII); combinations of 
letters that seem to be incomprehensible in any language. 
Can they be interpreted to mean something that will en- 
lighten some aspect of the early years of the factory ? 

A comparable example to the above is the coffee-pot 
illustrated in Fig. IX. A Derby production of about 1755, 
with the tell-tale “‘patch’”’ marks under the foot, it is 
painted in colours with groups of birds. In the centre of the 
base, shown in Fig. X, is incised in the paste the word Isle. 
The same remarks apply to this as to the marks on the saucer 
noted earlier, for there would seem to be no meaning to the 
word in this circumstance. Both of these last pieces are in 
the R. H. Smith collection at the Harris Museum and Art 
Gallery, Preston, to which they were presented in 1953. 

It is a matter for satisfaction that even the few pottery 
and porcelain makers who marked their productions should 
have done so ; equally it is to be regretted that more did not. 
If craftsmen in every branch of the arts had only signed and 
dated all their work how much easier would be the task of 
historians—but how uninteresting. 











Fig. I. Vue de Riviére (1883). 
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THE BARBIZON SCHOOL VI.—HARPIGNIES 


ARPIGNIES was at once one of the longest lived 
H and one of the most consistent of landscape painters. 

Born in 1819, he did not die until 1916, and his 
successful working life extended to over 65 years, for he 
first exhibited at the Salon in 1853 and was painting until 
his death. 

Although not strictly speaking a member of the Barbizon 
School, he was influenced by Corot and his approach was 
essentially the same as that of the men of Barbizon. It is 
therefore convenient, as indeed has become common practice 
in recent years, to consider him along with them. 

The facts of his life are unsensational; he came of a 
prosperous family, his work was appreciated, and he received 
his share of honours. The even tenor of his existence and 
his apparently placid disposition were inevitably mirrored 
in his work, which, taken as a whole, presents a certain 
impression of monotony. But, although at times dull, he 
produced individual pictures of great beauty and his style 
underwent a logical evolution. Like the Barbizon painters, 
his fealty to nature was passionate and at his best he inter- 
preted her with considerable subtlety. And, even in his 
old age, when his eyesight was failing, his feeling for design 
saved him from the banal. 

Henri-Joseph Harpignies was born at Valenciennes on 
July 28th, 1819. He was the son of a successful sugar- 
merchant who, although anxious for his son to become an 
engineer, did not press him when he showed an aversion to 
that profession. In his youth Harpignies was sent to 
Paris and later he went to Rome, and during most of his 
life he travelled extensively in France; it was in fact a 
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journey he made through France in 1838 that stimulated his 
desire to paint. 

His actual artistic training began relatively late in life 
when at the age of 27 he became a pupil of Jean Achard. In 
1848 Harpignies went with his master to the Low Countries, 
where the latter published a collection of engravings of 
Belgian views, and he learnt much both from Dutch painting 
and from Achard. Jean-Alexis Achard (b. 1807) was a 
competent, if uninspired, landscape painter, who first 
exhibited at the Salon in 1839 and died in 1884. 

More important than his relationship with Achard was 
Harpignies’s admiration for the work of Daubigny, Diaz 
and Rousseau. But above all he was influenced by Corot ; 
in later life he used to say that he never swore except by St. 
Corot. Corot’s influence upon Harpignies is most clearly 
apparent in the pictures he was painting in the 60’s, that is 
in the years following a visit to Rome made by Corot and 
Harpignies in 1860. At this time Harpignies was also much 
impressed by the Italian landscape ; he had made an earlier 
trip to Italy in 1850-52, and his first picture to be exhibited 
at the Salon, in 1853, was a “‘View of Capri.” He also 
worked in Belgium, but above all he loved the Céte d’Azur, 
the Auvergne, and the Yonne, where he spent many 
summers. 

After his first success at the Salon he continued to exhibit 
there regularly. His ‘‘Lisiére de bois sur les bords de l’Allier”’ 
which was in the Salon of 1861 was widely acclaimed, and 
from then on his reputation was assured. But despite this 
he never received a great deal of attention from the critics. 
Yet, on the other hand, patrons were readily forthcoming. 
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Fig."II. Le Village d’Hérisson (circa 1880). Courtesy G..M. Lotinga Ltd. 


In 1863, he suffered one of his few material setbacks when 
a picture entitled ‘‘Canards Sauvages” was turned down by 
the Salon ; one gain; an instructive insight into his character 
from the fact that he promptly destroyed it. If the unfor- 
tunate Rousseau had done likewise in similar circumstances 
his surviving @uvre would have been a good deal smaller ! 
Where Harpignies was concerned the Salon rapidly made 
amends by giving him a medal in 1866 and following it up 
with similar awards in 1888 and 1889. In addition, the 
Government began to purchase his work; the medal he 
received in 1866 was awarded for his ‘‘Soir dans la cam- 
pagne de Rome,” which was acquired by the Luxembourg 
Gallery. 

Towards 1870, Corot’s influence upon Harpignies 
becomes less apparent and in the ’70’s and ’80’s he gradually 
developed a more brilliant palette, although much of his 
later painting is again sombre, and he was always particularly 
fond of silvery tones. Most of his finest paintings were 
produced during the ’70’s and ’80’s, and in them he shows 
himself a subtle interpreter of the lush countryside. His 
work is rarely dramatic, but his sense of composition was 
excellent and he occasionally produced striking designs. He 
had a particular partiality for massing form, usually a wood 
or cluster of trees, to the right or left of the picture, and 
having a river or path leading into the distance. His actual 
paintwork varies from the detailed execution found in many 
of his canvases dating trom before about 1890 to the rough, 
summary, and at times almost impressionistic brushwork of 
certain of his small oil sketches. In these the colouring is 
often bright and his powers as a draughtsman are clearly 
revealed. 

An excellent example of his work is the ‘“Vue de Riviére”’ 
(Fig. I) of 1883, which is now in an English private collec- 
tion. The composition is somewhat dull, but great virtuosity 
is displayed in the actual execution. Nevertheless, there is, 
in fact, more to it even than this, for the canvas is full of 
deliciously subtle passages. Another example of his work 
Fig. III. Paysage, 1877. English Private Collection during his best period is his ‘‘Paysage’’ (Fig. III) of 1877, 
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Fig. IV. The River Bed (1877). 


also in an English private collection. It is in effect an oil 
sketch ; the brushwork is freer and the composition more 
daring than in the ‘‘Vue de Riviére,”” but beyond this, as 
with so much of Harpignies’s work, it is upon the subtle 
relationship and juxtaposition of different tones that the 
picture depends. 

At times Harpignies relieved his landscapes by inserting 
figures, and a slightly unusual.and pleasing example of his 
work, in which both buildings and figures play an important 
part, is ‘‘Le Village d’Hérisson” (Fig. II). In it effects of 
light and shade are skilfully rendered. 





Courtesy Wilton Gallery 


Harpignies’s landscapes reminiscent of Corot, produced 
in the ’60’s and early ’70’s, led in 1875 to his being created a 
chevalier de la Legion d'honneur. This was followed by his 
being made an officier of the order in 1883 and a commandeur 
in 1901. An even more signal honour was the award to him 
in 1897 ot the medaille d'honneur, which at that date had been 
given to few landscape painters. At the same time his work 
became increasingly popular, and was acquired by many 
French provincial galleries, including those at Besangon, 
Lille and Valenciennes. 

An aspect of his euvre that won him considerable atten- 


Fig. V. Houses among the trees (1901). Although 
showing the lack of detail characteristic of his 
late work, it is saved from being boring by its 
not unsubtle design and by the skilful handling 
of broad areas of colour. Like many of his later 
water-colours, it is preferable to the majority of 
his oils of the same period, avoiding their 
unimaginative reliance upon a few favourite 
compositions. 


Courtesy Wilton Gallery 
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Fig. VI. Moonrise (1892). 

tion in England was his watercolours. He exhibited them 
regularly at the New Water Colour Society, and several 
articles on his work appeared in this country. The best of 
his watercolours are among the most completely success- 
ful things he ever produced. In them he employed a tech- 
nique similar to that of some of the greatest English water- 
colourists and he had a finely adjusted perception of the 
potentialities of the medium. Furthermore, he was an 
excellent draughtsman and his ability to mirror transitory 
moods of nature made watercolour particularly congenial 
to him. 

‘The River Bed” (Fig. IV) is one of his wholly successful 
watercolours. Dating from 1877, it shows him at the height 
of his powers. Nuances of green are subtly realised, great 
technical dexterity is displayed in the painting of the trees 
and the design is satisfying; in particular, the light and 
shadow upon the hill on the opposite side of the valley 
and the immediate foreground have been skilfully handled. 

In contrast to ‘“The River Bed,”’ his later watercolours, 
of which ‘‘Houses among the Trees” (Fig. V), of 1gor, is 
an example, are broad and loose in treatment. The detailed 
execution of the earlier study gives way to flat washes of 
colour and an increasing emphasis upon pattern. Yet, 
although his later watercolours are less subtle than those 
produced during the ’70’s and ’80’s, his sense of design and 
his ability to suggest tangled undergrowth, the forms of the 
forest and the tones of the countryside saved him from being 
commonplace. This is clearly seen in ‘‘Houses among the 
Trees,’’ where the bold mass of dark foliage silhouetted 
against the skyline in the centre of the picture creates a 
point of focus that is sustained by the suggestion of verdant 
growth in the foreground. 

In his old age Harpignies began to go blind and, generally 
speaking, his late work is less successful than that produced 
in his prime. His failing eyesight compelled him to aim at 
broad effects and in his oils as in his watercolours he had 
gradually to abandon detail. Nevertheless, even when in his 
nineties he continued to paint, and to some critics his late 
work was his most successful. For instance, Léonce Béné- 





Courtesy Glasgow Art Gallery 


dite, one-time keeper of the Luxembourg, wrote in 1g10: 
“In his old age his painting has become suppler and subtler. 
Like the old Japanese painter, Hokusai, he teaches a great 
lesson in his old age, for although nearly ninety years of age, 
he still makes progress in his art.”” Such an attitude was at 
the time common and in his last years Harpignies in certain 
circles became’the revered patriarch of French painting. 

Yet in retrospect much of his work, although always 
accomplished, has a heavy academic appearance. This is 
particularly true of many of his often very large late oils 
produced when his eyesight was failing. Taken as a group 
they are uninspired ; one becomes sated with their general- 
ized colouring, with great trees silhouetted against the sky, 
distant patches of glistening water and with empty paths 
leading away into the woods. Harpignies looked at nature 
directly, but he lacked the originality of the pioneers of 
naturalistic landscape painting, and was the pupil of a tame 
academic landscapist. At times he reminds us of the best 
of the Barbizon painters, of Corot, and of his friend Jong- 
kind, but his reputation has suffered from the monotony of 
his late work and its vaguely melancholy and even sentimental 
air, suggesting as it does uncongenial aspects of XIXth-cen- 
tury painting. Weare apt to remember the sparkle of Renoir, 
the paint quality of Manet and the subtlety of Monet. But 
this is unfair: Harpignies’s painting has its own, if lesser, 
merits. 

One of the happiest of Harpignies’s later oils and a picture 
that is comparable with his best work produced during the 
’60’s, ’70’s and 80's is his ‘‘Moonrise”’ (Fig. VI), painted in 
1892, which is now in the Glasgow Art Gallery. It is com- 
paratively small, being only 20 in. X 23 in., but the brush- 
work is much broader than in his pictures dating from the 
’60’sand ’70’s and is already reminiscent of his latest canvases. 
The organization of the composition is classical and satis- 
fying, the juxtaposition of light and dark areas is finely 
adjusted, and throughout there are passages of great subtlety. 
The stillness and something of the magic of a moonlight 
night have been captured. It is a work of beauty. Pictures 
such as this make us realise the true worth of Harpignies. 
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Three Studies by Samuel Scott in the Collection of L. G. Duke, Esq., C.B.E. 





1. Coast Scene with a Warship Firing a Salute. 
Pen and brown wash. 7}  12}in. Collec- 
tions: J. Thane, W. Esdaile. Exhibited : 
Samuel Scott Loan Exhibition, Agnew’s, 
1951 (No. 49): Guildhall Art Gallery, 1955 


(No. 60). 

2. Study of a Boat with Officers and Seamen. 
Pencil and watercolour. 6} xX 13} in. 
Collection: L. A. Dorant. Exhibited : 
Guildhall Art Gallery, 1955 (No. 56). 

3. Study of Two Boats and Crews. Pencil and 
grey wash. 952 1og in. Exhibited: 


Guildhall Art Gallery, 1955 (No. 87). 


As a painter of seascapes and London views 
Samuel Scott (? 1702-1772) is well known, but 
as a draughtsman he has never received much 
attention. His drawings are for the most part 
working studies and more finished pieces are 
comparatively rare, since he was not, except 
incidentally, a painter in watercolours. From 
the latter part of his career, however, a few water- 
colours are known, like the view of Twickenham 
Church in Sir Bruce Ingram’s collection (see 
Iolo A. Williams, Early English Watercolours, 
1952) and a few others. These are reminiscent 
of Marlow and of the early Paul Sandby, and are 
indeed typical of English topographical drawing 





about the middle of the century. Fig. I belongs 
to an earlier phase and should be dated perhaps 
before 1730. Scott’s paintings at this time, like 
those of his contemporaries, Peter Monamy and 
Charles Brooking, are sea-pieces in the cool, 
careful style of the younger van de Velde. In 
this drawing, the influence of the Dutch, and 
especially of van de Velde, is clear; it may even 
have been based, as some of Scott’s early marines 
undoubtedly were, on a work by him (cf. a 
drawing by van de Velde in the Ashmolean, 
Cat. No. 231, Pl. 45). No painting of the subject 
is known. The attribution is traditional and is 
confirmed by similar drawings in the National 
Maritime Museum. On the back is an inscrip- 
tion by Esdaile to the effect that it was bought 
at Thane’s sale in 1819, and in Thane’s lifetime 
Scott was alive and working. A few drawings 
dated around the middle of the century are less 
Dutch in manner, and in the more English 
technique of pencil and wash. 

Figs. II and III are both studies for Scott’s 
painting ‘‘A Flagship Shortening Sail” (Fig. IV) 
in the National Maritime Museum which 1s 
signed and dated 1736. The painting is a com- 
posite piece. In the opinion of M. S. Robinson, 
it was probably meant to portray Sir John 
Norris’s fleet in 1735, when his flagship was the 
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Fig. II. 


Britannia. But Scott has used as a model, not 
the Britannia, but the Royal William, which 
was rebuilt in 1719 and was not put in commission 
until some time after the date of the picture. 

Fig. II is of the boat in the left centre of the 
painting (Fig. V), while Fig. III shows the two 
boats near the stern of the flagship. At first 
sight, it might appear that the two studies are 
by different hands. Fig. II is the stronger; the 
wash is used more freely and boldly, and the 
heads in particular are more vigorously charac- 
terised. It is, in fact, not impossible that Fig. II 
is by Hogarth. That Scott should have made 
use of a study by Hogarth is not of itself unlikely, 
for they were close friends, and in 1732 they had 
set out with three others from the Bedford Tavern 
in Covent Garden on a trip down the river to 
Rochester. A rather light-hearted account of 








Fig. IV. 


their adventures, with illustrations by both of 
them, was afterwards circulated among their 
friends under the title “The Five Days Pere- 
grination.” The party consisted of Hogarth, 
Scott, Sir James Thornhill, whose daughter 
Hogarth had married after an elopment, an 
attorney named Ebenezer Forrest, and William 
Tothall, a draper of Tavistock Street. The 
journal (written by Forrest) is now in the British 
Museum (for an account of it see D. N. Stroud 
in APOLLO, March, 1939, p. 117). Of the nine 
illustrations two are entirely by Scott, five entirely 
by Hogarth, while on the remaining two they 
appear to have collaborated. (See A. P. Oppé, 
The Drawings of William Hogarth, Nos. 29a-g.) 
Although not altogether dissimilar, they are none 
of them of much value either way in determining 
the authorship of Fig. II. Scott’s little river 
landscape is more delicate than the Hogarths, of 
which the most vigorous, ““The Room at the 
Nag’s Head Inn,” shows the party in the morning, 
having breakfast, shaving, and being shaved. 
It is the closest in style to Fig. II, particularly in 
the use of wash. The series is also one of the 
rare occasions on which Hogarth used water- 
colour. Stylistically, Fig. II should also be 
compared with some of Hogarth’s earlier draw- 
ings (e.g., Oppé, No. 18) and with the study in 
grey wash over pencil for “‘The Idle ’Prentice 
Turned Away and Sent to Sea” (Oppé, No. 48), 
which was one of the set of twelve engravings 
entitled ‘Industry and Idleness,’”’ published in 
1747. Here the element of caricature, the 
mixture of coarseness and refinement, as in the 
contrasting figures of the officers and seamen in 
the boat, is again in evidence, but the finished 
studies for “Industry and Idleness’’ have a 
largeness of design and a breadth ot handling 
which does not quite accord with Fig. II. 

It is interesting to compare the study with the 
detail of the finished picture (Fig. V) which 
follows it very closely—more closely, perhaps, 
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Fig. III. 


than one would expect, for there are none of 
the small variations usually tound. The pose 
and the dress of each figure, even to the small 
folds, is faithfully copied. Yet something more 
has been lost than the natural vivacity of a study. 
The painting is altogether clumsier, in particular 
of the officers seated in the stern, and the drawing 
ot the figures is by comparison almost crude. 

The other study of the two boats (Fig. III) is 
certainly by Scott, and one may detect in it weak- 
nesses of the same kind as noted in the painting. 
The drawing of the heads is conventional, the 
features being represented by blobs, and the 





general effect is appreciably weaker than in 
Fig. II. The figure of the sailor with the boat- 
hook has been tried in several positions, that 
finally washed in being the one used in the 
painting. In the other figures there are variations. 

It is difficult to draw any firm conclusion 
about the authorship of Fig. II from this rather 
indefinite evidence. The probabilities are on the 
side of Scott; if by him, it is one of his most 
spirited and calligraphic drawings; but the 
possibility that he was using a study by Hogarth 
cannot altogether be dismissed. 

W. R. JEUDWINE. 
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Fig. V. Detail of Fig. IV. 
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THE BOWCOCK NOTEBOOKS—III 


HE small collection of Bowcock papers in the British 

Museum comprises a number of XVIIIth-century 

manuscript documents. There are some accounts for 
the enamelling of china by “‘Richard Dyer at Mr. Bolton’s, near 
the Church, Lambeth,” some letters written by John Bowcock 
himself, and a number of notes relating to the history of the 
family written in the mid-XIXth century. In this latter group 
of papers, on a roughly drawn family tree, against the name of 
John Bowcock, is penned: “Died at Par, 1765.” 

The only place named Par in the British Isles was and is in 
Cornwall, and the present writer has endeavoured recently to 
trace a record of John Bowcock’s death in that place ; acquiring 
of that tact may lead perhaps to the tracing of further particulars 
of the life and career of the man. Par gave a name to the stretch 
of sands at the eastern end of St. Austell bay and did not attain 
the status of a parish until as recently as the year 1865. Prior 
to that it had been divided, very unequally, between St. Blazey 
and Tywardreath, and it received little or no mention by the 
compilers of topographical works published in the first part 
of the XIXth century, or earlier. 

There is no entry in the Tywardreath Register of Burials 
in or near 1765 relating to John Bowcock. Further, the Vicar 
of St. Blazey, the Revd. G. R. Polgrean, wrote on August 26th, 
1956: “I have searched the Registers of this Parish for 25 
years previous to 1765 and the following 25 years and can find 
no record of John Bowcock’s burial.’”’ 

It would seem certain that Bowcock was not buried at 
Par. It is known that he had North Country connections—his 
mother lived in Halifax and he had relatives in Cheshire—and 
it is not clear, if he actually was ever at Par, what he might have 
been doing in the far west of England. It is doubtful if Par 
comprised more than a very few cottages in the XVIIIth 
century ; had he retired to one of them after the Cornhill 
warehouse of the Bow company was sold following the bank- 
ruptcy of John Crowther in 1763? This might depend on his 
age at the time—a further fact of which we are not yet in 
possession. Or was he still in the employment of his firm, 
and perhaps travelling for orders in the West ? 

Finally, the Art Journal for 1869, reprinting excerpts from 
Bowcock’s memorandum-book for 1758, then in the ownership 
of Lady Charlotte Schreiber, records : 


“In the front of this book is a note in pencil, written in 
1866, stating that— 


‘One hundred years since, John Bowcocke died, Tuesday, 
Feb. 26th, 1765, at 6 o’clock in the evening, of lockjaw. 
He was brother to William Bowcocke, of Chester, painter, 
my mother’s father.—Tuos. BAILEy.’ ”’ 


Lockjaw as a cause of death points to the probability of an 
accident of some kind, but if the accident had occurred in 
Cornwall would the victim not have been buried there ? From 
all this, the only clear fact would appear to be the date at which 
Bowcock’s demise took place ; a fact founded on a record made 
a century later, and unsupported as yet by any other evidence. 


A SALTGLAZE JUG 


The jug illustrated on this page serves as a reminder of the 
competition that porcelain had to face two centuries ago. At 
that time Staffordshire salt-glazed stoneware of this type had 
reached its peak of perfection and was endeavouring to rival, 
without avail, both imported and home-produced wares of more 
durable kinds. Decorated in the prevailing taste with Chinoiser- 
ies, it shows the caricaturing of Eastern figures that the witty 
brush of the skilful Western painter was able to portray, and at 
the same time reveals the accuracy with which the spirit of the 
oriental rendering of flowers and foliage was imitated. With its 
accurate potting and unique colouring, English XVIIIth-century 
salt-glaze holds a position in ceramics mid-way between porcelain 
and pottery, and while it may have been faked with slight 
success its particular fragile beauty has never been equalled. 


SOME PAST COLLECTORS—J. E. TAYLOR (1830-1905) 


John Edward Taylor was born in Manchester, second son 
of the founder of the Manchester Guardian. By 1848, following 
the closely successive deaths of his father and his elder brother, 
he became sole proprietor of the newspaper and assumed 
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SALTGLAZE JUG, about 1760. 


control of its destinies. Apart from his success in that sphere 
and as a supporter of Liberal policies, he was known widely as 
an art collector of discriminating taste. Towards the end of 
the XIXth century he occupied a mansion in Kensington 
Palace Gardens, London (‘‘Millionaire’s Row’’), and on the 
death of his widow in 1912 the contents of it were sold at 
Christie’s. The works of art totalled over 700 lots, occupied 
six days in the selling and realised a sum of £231,937 13s. 
Further dispersals of pictures and silver brought the final 
figure up to over £350,000. 

Prices were generally high, but the collection was of such a 
quality as to justify the competition it caused. A Gubbio dish, 
signed with initials and dated 1524, 14} in. in diameter, formerly 
in the Seilli¢re, Debruges and Soltikoff collections, fetched 
£2,700; a Medici porcelain water-vessel, 11} in. high and one 
of the largest surviving pieces of this extremely rare ware, 
formerly in the Castellani collection, realised £1,900; and a 
ewer of the same porcelain, 8 in. in height, sold for £1,250. 

Amongst Chinese pieces, a pair of oviform blue-and-white 
jars and covers, 21} in. in height, realised £640, but a pair of 
figures of falcons, formerly at Blenheim Palace, sold for only 
£32c, underlining one of the complete reversals in taste 
(and value) that have taken place in the last forty years. A 
square Kang H’si vase, 1g in. high, painted with flowers on a 
yellow ground, fetched £6,900, and a set of three vases of the 
same period, enamelled with flowers in red, blue and white 
on a celadon ground and with Louis XVI period ormolu 
mounts, sold for £3,000. 

The well-illustrated catalogue records an assemblage of 
fine pieces of all countries, most of which have doubtless found 
homes in museums on both sides of the Atlantic. 


GEOFFREY WILLS. 





Correspondence is invited upon any subject of ceramic interest. 
Letters should be addressed to The Editor, APOLLO Magazine, 
10, Vigo Street, London, W.1. 
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THE GEFFRYE 


HOREDITCH is a drab, densely populated district, 
S with fewer amenities than most other areas in London 

and little open space or beauty among its crowded 
streets. In these surroundings, the Geffrye Museum is an 
unexpected oasis, for it is a charming early XVII Ith-century 
building, long and low, standing round a court, back from 
the busy main road, surrounded by splendid trees and a gay 
and inviting garden (Fig. I). A paved walk leads to the 
front entrance of what was once a chapel which, with its 
pediment, quoined angles and bell turret, is a pleasing 
feature. Over the doorway, in a brick niche, stands a replica 
of the Founder’s statue bearing the inscription ‘‘Sir Robert 
Geffryes, Knt. Alderman and Ironmonger, Founder of this 
Hospital.”” The word hospital had a different meaning in 
the XVIIIth century. When Sir Robert Geffrye, Clerk of 
the Ironmongers’ Company and former Lord Mayor of 
London, died in 1794, he left funds for the purchase of a 
piece of land for the erection of almshouses. The Iron- 
mongers Company acquired a site lying in the country to 
the North West of the City of London midway between 
Finsbury fields and the low-lying, unhealthy area of Hackney 
Marsh. Here, fourteen modest little houses were built in 
typical almshouse style, and here lived and died many 
generations of elderly women. By the beginning of the 
XXth century, however, the neighbourhood had altered 
beyond recognition and was no longer considered suitable 
for almshouses. The old people were moved to other 
premises in Kent and the building was put up for sale. 
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The Museum from the Courtyard. 


By MOLLY HARRISON 


After much discussion, it was purchased by the London 
County Council, with the help of the Shoreditch Metro- 
politan Borough Council and of voluntary subscriptions. 

Certain alterations were necessary in order that the build- 
ing could be made usable as a museum. Each almshouse 
had had a basement and four rooms above ground level, and 
in adapting them for their new functions the partition walls, 
upper floors and staircases had to be removed, though the 
outside walls of the original buildings were left unaltered. 
Doorways were cut in the division walls and the resulting 
run of small rooms is admirably suited to the display of 
exhibits in historical sequence. 

As Shoreditch had for a long time been the centre of the 
cabinet-making industry, it was decided that the primary 
themeof the Museum's collection should be English furniture. 
Over the years, this theme has persisted but the scope of the 
exhibits has widened considerably. The museum now shows 
a series of rooms of English furniture dating from 1600 to 
the present day. The exhibits are arranged as realistically as 
possible, so as to give the visitor an impression that he is 
looking at rooms that have been lived in rather than at 
museum exhibits. The furniture is not of the first rank, 
there is nothing here from palace or mansion; these are 
rooms typical of the home of a well-to-do merchant of each 
period, and perhaps they are the more interesting for that. 

There are no labels in the rooms, for this would detract 
from their impression of being true to life, but each period 
is fully documented. All information about the exhibits 
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Fig. II. The Stuart Room. 


and about the styles of furniture and decoration popular at 
the time is given on an illustrated information board at the 
side of each room. In addition, there are wall frames 
giving information on the social background of the time: 
the names of some famous people who lived then, their 
portraits, their clothes, their houses, the size of the popula- 
tion at the time and the relative importance of various towns. 

The room which has the most atmosphere is perhaps that 
dated 1668, for this has its plaster ceiling intact (Fig. II). 
The panelling here is from the Master’s Parlour in the 
Pewterer’s Hall and is in the style of Sir Christopher Wren. 
A small oak table, two chairs with leather seats and backs 
and bobbin-turned legs, and a carved settle are all of the 
middle years of the century : there are also several examples 
of the lighter, more decorative walnut furniture made during 
the reign of Charles II. 

One particularly charming chair of walnut and beech, 
with caned seat and back, shows considerable French 
influence (Fig. III). By 1685, cane-backed chairs had 
become far lighter in treatmentand sound principles of 
construction were often sacrificed to elaborate decoration. 
Here the elaborately carved cresting rests directly upon the 
uprights instead of being tenoned between them, thus 
anticipating the fashion of a few years later when finials 
ceased to be employed. 

In this room, the mirror—an early example in a walnut 








Fig. III. Chair in Walnut and Beech. circa 1685. 
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frame—glass bottles, pewter plates and a slipware 
dish, all add a domestic touch. There is an Italian 
theorbo, or lute, on the settle and a portrait of Oliver 
Cromwell in a carved frame hangs over the small, 
simple mantle. 

In the adjacent room (Fig. IV) is an important 
carved oak mantelpiece of the early years of the 
XVIIth century, from Albyns, Stapleford Abbots, 
Essex. This would originally, of course, have been 
flanked by higher, more elaborately carved panelling 
than that which is shown with it in the museum. 
The furniture in this room is all of oak, solid and 
little carved, and the floor is strewn with loose rushes, 
the covering which served our ancestors’ comfort 
long before the greater refinement of woven rush 
mats or wool or silken carpets. 

The series of period rooms in the Geffrye Museum 
both begins and ends with a kitchen. In the open- 
hearth kitchen (Fig. V) is domestic material dating 
from the XVIth to the XIXth centuries and illustrat- 
ing the craftsman’s contribution, largely unchanging, 
to the ordinary everyday needs of the household. 
The large open fire is equipped with numerous 
devices which solved the problem of cooking without 
having any flat top over the heat on which to rest the 
utensils. Iron pots and brass and bronze skillets, or 
saucepans with three legs, could be placed on the 
fire if the logs were suitably flat, but otherwise they 
were suspended over the flames. Often a swinging 


Fig. IV. The Elizabethan Room 


Fig. V. The Open-hearth Kitchen. 
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Fig. VI. A Goffering Iron. 


horizontal bar was fixed to the brickwork of the fire- 
place and from it hung an adjustable hanger, usually 
with a ratchet attachment for raising or lowering the pans, 
as on the left of the illustration. The ‘‘crane’”’ on the 
right of the same fireplace is a three-movement one and 
allows the cooking pot to be raised or lowered, moved in or 
out and back and forth along the width of the fireplace, 
according to need. 

In front of the fire is a basket spit, used for roasting small 
birds and other joints which would be damaged by being 
pierced. It rests on a pair of cup-dogs or fire-dogs with a 
container on each upright, to hold a mug or bowl—again 
we see the difficulty of having nowhere to stand utensils 
near the heat. Over the fireplace is a wooden spit-rack, 
grooved to hold the two or three spits, which were always 
kept proudly shining. 

In front of the fireplace hangs a later, mechanical type of 
cooking arrangement—a clockwork jack. This allowed the 
joint to be suspended vertically from a hook rotated by 
clockwork and was better adapted than the early spits to 
the narrow shape of the coal fires which gradually became 
widely used. 
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Fig. VIII. Two Toasters. 


Fig. VII. Two Flat Irons. 


On the floor is a linen press, a dead-drop mousetrap— 
which killed its victim by squashing it when a catch was 
released—and on the XVIIth-century oak dresser are various 
types of plates, spice boxes, jelly and gingerbread moulds, 
sugar cutters, rush-light holders and a goffering iron 
(Fig. VI). This was used for crimping ruffs ; the cylindrical 
piece of iron was heated and replaced in its holder, which 
then became hot and the damp material could be pressed 
Over it so as to form a succession of curves. 

The type of iron shown in Figure VII is ancther 
example of the problem of having no flat top to the fire. 
These are box irons for which a heavy piece of iron was 
heated in the fire, removed with tongs and inserted through 
the door at the back of the box. When the heat penetrated, 
these served their purpose most effectively. 

Around the fireplace of the open-hearth kitchen can be 
seen an hour-glass, a salt box, a crusie or small oil lamp, a 
funnel, skimmers and knife boxes. 

Adjustable toasting instruments were to be found at most 
firesides. The smaller one in Figure VIII stands on small 
legs and the upper part revolves so that when a piece of 
bread is toasted on one side, a push with the foot will turn 
it to the other. The tall toaster, or griller, is adjustable and 
has spikes on which pieces of meat would be placed and 
a support underneath for a plate on which to catch the 
juice. 

All this heavy kitchen equipment, which must have been 
awkward to use, contrasts vividly with the modern kitchen- 
ette which completes the series of period rooms in the 
museum. Here all is hygienic, efficient stainless steel, 
designed to save work and unnecessary effort, just as the 
modern room which partners it is planned for ease and 
simplicity of living. These two rooms throw into focus 
many of the practical differences, as well as those of mere 
appearance, which distinguish furniture of to-day from that 
of the past. 

It is unusual for museums to display modern things, 
though it is surely important that they should do so if the 
man-in-the-street is to become really interested in what 
museums have to offer. And it is the man-in-the-street, and 
his wife and children, for whom the Geffrye Museum caters, 
without in any way alienating the more sophisticated, more 
knowledgeable visitor. Here it is not the rarity or value of 
individual pieces that are the criterion of interest, but the 
story which is clearly and simply told in the whole series of 
rooms. It is a story of gradual change and development, a 
story through which cause and effect can be traced and in 
which there is an obvious link with the everyday life of the 
visitor. This relevance, and the simplicity of the display, 
the friendly atmosphere and the charm of the building all 
add up to a museum which is, in the best sense, homely, 
and in which the visitor can feel at home. 
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VIEWS and NEWS of ART in AMERICA 


entitled ‘Masters of British Painting, 1800-1950,” has 

been organised jointly by the Museum of Modern Art 
(where the show is currently on view ; later to go to the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis, and subsequently to the California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor in San Francisco), and by the British 
Council. While most of the paintings come from major British 
museums, such as the National Gallery, the Tate Gallery, 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum—all shown here for the 
first time—American, Canadian and even Australian museums 
have also contributed loans in order to ensure the success of the 
undertaking. 

Dr. Andrew Carnduff Ritchie, the Museum of Modern Art’s 
director of painting and sculpture, has written a most informa- 
tive and richly illustrated plaquette, that modestly presents itself 
as a catalogue for the exhibition, but constitutes, in fact, a well- 
written introduction to English painting of the last century and 
a half (160 pages, 104 plates, 16 in colour). 

In addition to a group of celebrated works by Turner and 
Constable, carly XIXth century painting is represented by 
Bonington, Girtin, Cotman, Cox, de Wint, Blake and Palmer. 
Curiously enough, it is the erstwhile rebel group of the Pre- 
Raphaelites that delights the public and arouses the ire of our 
professional critics. The modern section of the exhibition is 
left conspicuously deserted, while crowds collect in front of 
Ford Madox Brown's ““Work”’ (City Art Gallery, Manchester), 
or Sir John Everett Miliais’ “‘ The Blind Girl’ (City Museum and 
Art Gallery, Birmingham). Apparently, spectators still 
appreciate bright colours, honest craftsmanship and a dash of 
social implication ; but that they should be afforded the oppor- 
tunity to follow one’s preferences within the very Museum of 
Modern Art might appear as an act of poetic justice. Not- 
withstanding years of costly propaganda to the contrary, the 
public is and remains indécrottable. 

Among the moderns, Walter Sickert is represented with 
nine paintings. Augustus John’s portrait of Stresemann 
marvellously characterises the native shrewdncss of the late 
German Chancellor, who led his country back into the conceit of 
nations after World War I, and with the head of Dylan Thomas 
the artist has fully caught the poetic qualities for which his 
fellow Welshman stands out. Further appreciative comments 
were drawn by Wyndham Lewis’s portrait of Ezra Pound, 
Stanley Spencer’s religious scenes and Ben Nicholson’s abstrac- 
tions. Matthew Smith, with a yellow and green “‘Nude”’ and 
Francis Bacon (see illustration) who takes his bow with the label 
of an eccentric surrealist, are no better or worse than their 
congeners over here. 


N extensive exhibition of 119 paintings by 31 artists, 


PORTRAITS AT CHICAGO 


On view in the Gallery of Art Interpretation at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, up to the end of the year is an exhibition 
entitled ‘Portraits of Artists.’’ Most of the exhibition is from 
the Art Institute’s painting, print, and drawing collections, plus 
five pieces lent by Mr. and Mrs. Earle Ludgin, whose collection 
of contemporary art is one of Chicago’s best. These include 
paintings by the American artists Edwin Dickinson and Raphael 
Soyer, and lithographs by the German, Kathe Kollwitz, the 
Mexican, David A. Siqueiros, and Chicago’s own Francis 
Chapin, all self-portraits. 

The great French painter, Renoir, is seen in three portraits, 
one painted by Albert André in 1914, a bronze sculpture by 
Maillol of 1917, and a little-known drypoint made by Desboutin 
in the 1860’s when Renoir was in his twenties. In addition, 
there is an oil painting, in Renoir’s best style of the artist, 
Alfred Sisley. Nearby hangs a portrait of Claude Monet, 
painted in 1912 by Albert André, and a magnificent psychologi- 
cal portrait of the artistocratic young Edouard Manet, painted 
by Henri Fantin-Latour in 1867. Whistler’s portrait was painted 
by Walter Greaves in 1869, and is contrasted with a self-pcrtrait 
by Whistler, painted in 1864, showing him and two of his models 
“In the Studio.” 

Other paintings include a self-portrait by Max Bzckmann, 
painted in 1937, the year he ran from the Nazis, a Modigliani 
portrait of the sculptor Jacques Lipchitz and his wife ; a self- 
portrait by Vincent van Gogh, painted in the impressionist 
style he learned when he had just come to Paris, in 1886, and a 
self-portrait by Lucien Simon, whose colour etchings of Paris were 
most popular with American tourists at the turn of the century. 
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By ERIK LARSEN 





FRANCIS BACON. 
77% in. by 52 in. 


Painting 


1946. Oil and tempera on canvas, 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


Lithographs include ‘‘Artists’ Evening,’ by George Bellows, 
depicting Petitpas’ Restaurant in New York, a favourite rendez- 
vous of artists and writers, several of whom are easily identifi- 
able as John Butler Yeats, Robert Henri, and Bellows himself. 
Another Bellows lithograph is a portrait of his close friend 
Eugene Speicher, and in the same medium is a portrait of 
Bonnard, by the great French artist-mystic Odilon Redon. 

Besides the Mail!lol sculpture of Renoir, there is a head of the 
ninety-five-year-old Adam Emory Albright, by his son, Ivan 
Le Lorraine Albright, who, though more famous for his paint- 
ings, has, in this gnarled, rough-hewn, three-quarter view 
bronze, interpreted the indomitable spirit of his nonagenarian 
father. 


ITALIAN PAINTINGS AT WASHINGTON 


A priceless collection of Italian paintings and sculpture, lent 
by the Republic of Italy, will open at the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington on November 21. This exhibition of ‘‘Mas- 
terpieces of the Italian Renaissance’’ will represent the greatest 
single collection of Italy’s XVth and XVIth century masters 
ever to be sent to the United States. After a six-week exhibition 
at the National Gallery, closing December 31, ‘‘ Masterpieces 
of the Italian Renaissance’’ will be shown at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in January and February. The collection will 
then be returned to Italy. 

The selection has been made from fifteen galleries in ten 
cities, including the Uffizi and the Pitti, the Borghese in Rome, 
and the Brera and the Poldi-Pezzoli in Milan. Size was obvi- 
ously a limiting factor and most of the works are small, but their 
quality is none the less impressive. There are two Raphaels, 
“La Donna Velata’” and the “‘Madonna of the Chair’; two 
Botticellis ; two Titians, the Pitti ‘“‘Concert’’ and the portrait 
of Vincenzo Mosti; two Correggios and two Veroneses. Fra 
Angelico, Piero della Francesca, Bellini, Mantegna, and others 
are represented by one picture each. 

[Jt now appears that owing to opposition in Italy this exhibition 
may not, after all, take place.—Editor.] 
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A SHAFT FROM APOLLO’S BOW: Finance and the Fine Arts 


months have spent their prime’’ but equally that 

when the official councils for the promotion of the 
fine arts have spent their State subsidies; and during recent 
weeks both the Arts Council and the British Council have 
irged that their grants should be substantially increased. 
The Arts Council in their impressive report, ‘The First 
Ten Years,” suggest that the public grant to themselves and 
local authorities might be stepped up from one million to 
two-and-a-half; the British Council, through Sir Paul 
Sinker, their director-general, propose that the sum available 
at present for publicising British culture abroad, £60,000 
a year, should be augmented by a further £55,000. 

The low-brow reaction to such demands, an annoyed 
negation and an objection to any expenditure of public funds 
for these cultural purposes, is quite untenable. Britain 
spends comparatively less than most civilised countries in 
this way ; and a mere decimal point of her vast expenditure. 
We may yearn nostalgically for the days when private art 
patronage and gifts did this job for us. We may altruistically 
murmur that the wealthy should be allowed to remain 
untaxed for these sums and do the art patronage necessary 
by buying pictures, underwriting opera and ballet, and 
financing theatres. -But as the amount saved even to the 
supertax payer would barely reach two figures, and for most 
of us would amount to shillings, there does not appear to be 
a solution there. Even if the plutocrats were freed of this 
very unburdensome burden there is no guarantee that they 
would hurry to use it for buying works of art or patronising 
artists. Actually the connoisseur-patron, that most civilised 
and attractive of all civilised creatures, will probably 
continue to spend in this way until the last pound has been 
extracted from him by the State for purposes far removed 
from the salvation of art. He is also invariably a strong 
supporter of the idea of public patronage in this age which 
makes private patronage on the old scale impossible. 


A months is not only the season “‘when the sweet 


So we bow to the inevitable in this matter of ensuring 
the welfare of art in a Welfare State, and of democratising 
this most aristocratic of activities. 

Our criticism has always been directed against the new 
autocracy which has tended to operate immediately the funds 
are safely voted from the public purse. The suggestion that 
the arts could include any painting or sculpture outside the 
modernist fashion or the safe Old Masters appears incon- 
ceivable. The idea that these Councils should include 
representatives of the various Royal Societies: the Royal 
Academy, Royal British Sculptors, Royal Watercolour 
Society, and other official bodies working in traditional 
manners is entirely unacceptable to them. When it was 
urged and even taken to the Treasury a year or two since by 
these bodies the suggestion was quietly allowed to die of 
inanition, as criticism of bureaucracy is apt to do. Sir Philip 
Hendy, complaining recently of Parliament’s tardiness to 
hand over more money to the British Council, said that ‘“‘the 
House of Commons were not really hostile to the arts but 
just supremely indifferent.” They are ; and if they were not 
it might mean that they applied the principle of democratic 
representation so that even artists who practised and people 
who enjoyed forms of art other than those acceptable to 
Davies Street, St. James’s Square and the other strongholds 
of the avant garde had to be considered. Not that we would 
wish the avant garde to be neglected. It is clearly part of the 
function of these Councils to give it a showing ; but not to 
give it a monopoly. 

It is not quite irrelevant to record that a recent inquiry 
at the National Gallery and the Tate as to which reproduc- 
tions were most widely bought revealed that not Picasso, 
Matisse, Moore, Llyn Chadwick, Ben Nicholson and their 
esoteric company were in demand, but Murillo’s ‘‘Peasant 
Boy” and Arthur Hughes’ ‘‘April Love.” And that after all 
the millions of our own money spent by our highbrow 
mentors on our education. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MODERN ENGLISH PAINTERS, 
LEWIS TO MOORE. By Sir JoHN 
ROTHENSTEIN. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
355. 

This book, which is a sequel to Sir 
John Rothenstein’s study of English 
artists from Sickert to Matthew Smith 
published in 1952, is welcome. It deals 
with 15 artists, and with Henry Moore, is 
very well produced and contains 32 plates 
and short but useful biographies. 

The subject is a difficult one, witness 
the lamentably few books that have been 
written on the contemporary arts in 
England which avoid polemic and are of 
more than ephemeral interest. In fact, 
there are few critics in England today with 
the necessary detachment, knowledge and 
sense of values who are prepared to con- 
cern themselves with the visual arts of the 
present century. Nevertheless, Sir John 
Rothenstein in this book inspires confi- 
dence by a judicious mixture of sober 
judgment and enthusiasm. One may not 
agree with his assessment of particular 
artists. For example, I feel that by implica- 
tion, if not directly, he overrates Stanley 
Spencer. But his views command respect. 

Yet, having said this, it should at once 
be made clear that one of the most sensible 
features of the book is its freedom from 
value judgments. Rather, Sir John has set 
himself the task of recorder and illuminer ; 
he is not so much concerned to convert us 
to any specific point of view, but to present 


us with the facts and, more important, to 
bring to life the artists in question in such 
a way that we are in a better position to 
appreciate their work and to form intelli- 
gent judgments of our own. The book will, 
therefore, still be valuable long after Sir 
John is dead and I suspect long after the 
work of the majority of these artists has 
been dismissed as being of merely period 
interest. On a smaller scale he is doing 
much the same thing for some of his con- 
temporaries as Vasari did 400 years ago. 

It is, for instance, of great interest to be 
given an insight into the thoughts and 
moods of artists as different as Wyndham 
Lewis, Paul Nash and Stanley Spencer. 
And this is only possible because Sir John 
knows them well, has a perceptive eye and 
a wealth of sympathy and understanding. 
It appears to me that in particular where 
Spencer and Lowry are concerned he so 
clarifies their personalities and _ their 
attitudes to their own work that a slight 
reorientation of our views on them is called 
for. TERENCE MULLALY. 


L’HISTOIRE DE LA VERRERIE EN 
BELGIQUE. By RayMonpD CHAM- 
BON. Editions de la Librairie Encyclo- 
pédique, Bruxelles. 

The history of glass making in Belgium 
from Roman times to the present day is a 
subject offering peculiar difficulties. Both 
geographically and art-historically the 
field extends beyond the limits of modern 
Belgium to include at various periods 
parts of France, Holland, and Germany ; 
nor does there seem at any time to have 
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been an indigenous style whose develop- 
ment might be traced, but rather a succes- 
sion of adaptations of foreign models. M. 
Cambon, in this comprehensive book, has 
assembled in historical sequence all the 
information on Belgian glass factories 
which could be gathered from contem- 
porary documents. As he himself admits, 
his work has a certain lack of unity, but 
this is compensated for by the care with 
which all references and authorities are 
given, together with a full bibliography 
and indices. 

The Roman and medizval sections are 
inevitably rather meagre, but during the 
XVIIth century Flemish factories, princi- 
pally at Liege, Antwerp, and Namur, 
produced a quantity of fine glass based for 
the most part on Venetian models. M. 
Cambon is more concerned with the 
history of manufacture than with the 
evolution of styles, but there are two 
periods of particular importance to English 
students. It is interesting to compare 
certain glasses made in Liége about 1680 
with English pieces of the same date or a 
little earlier. There is evidence that the 
Liege glass was deliberately modelled on 
the English, although the experiments in 
lead metal by Ravenscroft were apparently 
not known, or at least not followed up. 
Lead metal was not introduced until 
about 1760, when Sebastian Zoude began 
making it at Namur. Some opaque twist 
glasses of this date are wholly English in 
style, although in others the Venetian 
influence persists. 

The book is illustrated by over 150 











examples of glass from Belgian collections, 
but it is unfortunate that the sizes are 
nowhere indicated, and in the descriptions 
of the plates some reference would have 
been desirable to the relevant passages of 
text. Nor are any details given of the 
nature of the metal, which cannot always 
be guessed from a photograph, and this 
would have been especially interesting in 
the case of English style glasses of the 
XVIIIth century. 

A final section is devoted to modern 
production and is perhaps of less value 
than the rest. The book is well produced, 
and although rather awkward to use, the 
mass of information it contains will be of 
considerable interest to specialists. 

W. R. JEUDWINE. 


HANDBOOK OF POTTERY AND 
PORCELAIN MARKS. By J. P. 
CusHION and W. B. Honey. Faber. 5os. 


This volume runs to nearly 500 pages, 
of which 25 are occupied by a three-column 
index and the remainder by some 3,500 
marks. These are arranged alphabetically 
by countries, and sub-divided into towns 
in the same order. Each section is prefaced 
by a summary of the productions of the 
country, and against each factory is appen- 
ded a note of the dates during which it 
operated and the types of wares it produced 
or produces ; the latter in the case of the 
many factories at present working and 
whose marks are included in the book—an 
unusual and useful feature. Also included 
are Mr. Alfred Meigh’s list of initials used 
as marks by potters in Staffordshise, the 
Patent Office marks from 1842 to 1883, 
and Wedgwood’s and Mintons’s date- 
marks. Altogether it is a most useful 
volume, containing all that is required by 
the puzzled searcher, and in which the 
information is both concise and accurate. 
Criticism is made of the maps which, with 
one exception, are indistinct, and of the 
index; it would save much hurried 
turning to and fro if the many entries 
referring to more than one page were 
expanded briefly. GEOFFREY WILLS. 


ROMAN MORNINGS. By James LEEs- 
Mine. Allan Wingate. 173s. 


In the sharp, revealing light of many 
Roman Mornings, with zest, care and a not 
unattractive touch of nostalgia, Mr. Lees- 
Milne has studied eight buildings, from 
the Pantheon to the Trevi Fountain, for 
proof of a spiritual continuity in Roman 
architecture. 

Rightly he begins with the Pantheon, 
for few buildings have had an influence so 
lengthy, so weighty or more widespread ; 
he discusses Santa Costanza as ‘‘a perfect 
specimen of the central type of Christian 
architecture”; and as typical of the 
Romanesque he takes Santa Maria in 
Cosmedin, “‘less obviously affected by 
renaissance and baroque alterations than 
any mediaeval structure of importance left 
in Rome.”’ In his judgment, “the secret of 
Rome’s survival . . . is a faithful adherence 
to her classical traditions’ ; and in happy 
terms he describes the flawless little 
Tempietto, ‘‘where Bramante achieved the 
purest and most lucid architectonic expres- 
sion of which man is capable.’”’ He is just 
as happy in his description of another 
Renaissance masterpiece, Peruzzi’s Palazzo 
Massimo, “‘the very epitome of domestic 
architecture in the purest and least affected 
of styles.” To typify the Baroque he 
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chooses Sant’ Andrea in Quirinale, by 
Bernini, whom, in spite of the Neapolitan’s 
brio, he finds “‘fundamentally a classicist,” 
and San Carlo alle Quattro Fontane, by 
Borromini, whom he believes “‘the most 
revolutionary architect to work in the 
classical idiom, and also the most disarm- 
ing.” 

““Aesthetic comparisons,”’ says Mr. Lees- 
Milne, “are always invidious and usually 
senseless’’; but the few which he allows 
himself have considerable value. When he 
is arguing that “‘the Rococo style is not 
architecture at all,’’ he remarks that, just 
as “those delightful Coronation arches in 
the Mall, fanciful and gay, pictorial and 
miraculous . . . were not architecture,”’ so 
the Trevi Fountain is to be judged 
“admirable, not as architecture, but as 
stage setting.”” “‘And it 1s,’’ he adds, with 
the wise tolerance which gives his pro- 
nouncements grace, “extremely pretty, 
and extremely popular.” 

Admittedly, ‘“‘architecture cannot be 
judged from illustrations”; but a few 
more photographs (and rather more up-to- 
date ones) would be useful. So would a 
sketch-map. 

MarGARET LOVELL RENWICK. 


HORSE BRASSES AND OTHER 
SMALL ITEMS FOR THE COL- 
LECTOR. By G. BERNARD HUGHES. 
Country Life. 30s. 


The bite of the collecting “‘bug” is 
dangerous; there is no sharp, sudden 
sting to warn you that you have been 
bitten. Fi:st signs of the disease are often 
swellings in various rooms in your home 
and wasting away of your bank balance ; 
by this time there is usually little hope of 
cure, but with discriminating care in 
annual intake you can live long and happily 
with your disease. 

Collecting is very contagious ; doctors 
themselves often catch the complaint from 
patients; my doctor has caught it from 
me! A most notable case was that of the 
late Doctor Kirk of Pickering, Yorkshire, 
whose collection of “‘bygones’’ forms the 
nucleus of the fascinating York Castle 
Museum. 

If you are attracted to spend much time 
among collectors or in museums, you, 
too, will probably be bitten by the col- 
lecting bug, and your first essential is a 
good book to open your eyes to the wide 
variety of desiderata which is available. 
Bernard Hughes is a noted guide to possi- 
bilities in the various channels of collecting, 
and I recommend his latest work Horse 
Brasses and Other Small Items for the 
Collector. In it he describes, under ten 
main headings of bygones, a wide variety 
of objects in many materials. Subjects 
include horse brasses ; silver sugar tongs ; 
snuff boxes, mulls and rasps; decorative 
tiles; glass beadwork; pewter measures, 
hearthside bygones; earthenware loving 
cups; musical automata; and flower- 
encrusted china. As these headings break 
down into many subdivisions, this well- 
illustrated book provides a fount of in- 
spiration for collecting potentialities. 

Having decided which “‘line’’ is to rule 
your future life, this book still remains 
invaluable, for Mr. Hughes writes with 
great knowledge of his subjects, and his 
advice, given in easily assimilated form, 
shows what to acquire or reject, and what 
is or is not valuable. From careful study 
of Mr. Hughes’ experienced advice 
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costly mistakes will be avoided and th: 
pleasures of collecting greatly enhanced. 
Epwarp H. Pinto. 


EUROPEAN PAINTING AND SCULP- 


TURE. By Eric NewrTon. Pelican 
Books. 3s. 6d. 
SILVER. By GERALD TayLor. Pelican 


Books. 5s. 


FRENCH ARCHITECTURE. By 
PIERRE LAVEDAN. Pelican Books. 5s. 


LANDSCAPE INTO ART. By KENNETH 
CiarK. Pelican Books. 5s. 


The above four titles have been added 
between March and July this year to the 
steadily growing number of Pelican books 
on the arts. The first three of them are 
general handbooks on their subjects, like 
those on Porcelain and English Furniture 
which preceded them. Mr. Newton’s book 
is a new edition of the work first published 
in 1941, and its purpose is to provide a 
short account of the development of the 
fine arts, and in particular of painting, in 
Europe from the earliest times to the 
present day. Brevity involves exclusion, 
and the exercise of personal choice ; 
secondary artists have had to be omitted 
altogether, and the schools of the Nether- 
lands, Germany, and Spain receive only 
18 pages between them. But this is an 
account of styles rather than of indi- 
viduals, and although one may question 
some of Mr. Newton’s judgments (he 
calls Brueghel “the greatest of parochial 
artists’), he does trace the main currents 
from a point of view that is always interest- 
ing and with a due sense of their relative 
importance. 

M. Lavedan’s book appears for the 
first time in an English translation, having 
gone through several editions in France, 
but Mr. Taylor’s on English silver has 
been specially written. The standard 
works on the subject are mostly expensive 
and hard to obtain, so that this not too 
specialized introduction fills a definite 
need. It covers the history of English 
silver from the Middle Ages to the present 
day, and is accompanied by a good biblio- 
graphy, and tables of hall-marks of 
London and of the main provincial assay 
offices. 

The foregoing may be regarded as 
pocket text-books, but Sir Kenneth Clark’s 
“Landscape into Art” is of a different 
kind. Based on the lectures given during 
his first year as Slade professor, it is one 
of the most stimulating and certainly one 
of the best-written pieces of art criticism 
produced in England since the war. It 
had a mixed reception from scholars, its 
generalisations being held by some to be 
misleading and an attempt to impose an 
arbitrary pattern both on landscape and 
its interpreters. It is, however, not a 
treatise or a history, but a discussion on 
points of view. It is full of the most 
penetrating and suggestive criticism, on 
Turner, for example, on the “‘ideal’’ 
landscape of Claude and Poussin, and in 
the whole of the epilogue. 

All these books are well illustrated, 
and “‘Landscape into Art” contains all 
the 116 pictures of the original edition on 
96 plates. These are small but clear, and 
have in some ways an advantage over 
large or coloured reproductions, since 
one is not tempted to regard them as a 
substitute for the originals. 

W. R. JEUDWINE. 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS at the BRITISH MUSEUM 


Fig. I. Virgin and Child in alabaster, English, c. 1510. 


F three recent acquisitions at the British Museum we 
C) illustrate (Fig. I) an English alabaster figure which 

was recently purchased from Messrs. S. W. Wolsey, 
Ltd., with a generous contribution from the National Art- 
Collections Fund. The image represents an enthroned 
Virgin, crowned and holding a lily (upper part now missing) 
in her left hand—the Child on her right arm holds an orb 
surmounted by a cross in His left hand and gives a blessing 
with His right. 

Alabaster images, as distinct from small panels, are rare, 
and this is an unusually large example in fine preservation 
with many signs of original paint and gilding still plainly 
visible. Only six of the known enthroned Virgins in 
alabaster are to be found in this country, and of those only 
one other, recently installed in Westminster Cathedral, 
approaches the present one in size and state of preservation. 

The carving presents a number of interesting problems. 
The styie of the figure and such details as the cloak fastening 
and the hair style of the Child would lead one to expect a 
date in the 1460’s or '70’s. On the other hand, the square- 
toed shoes worn by the Virgin would seem to make a date 
before about 1510 out of the question. This would show 
that the carvers of alabaster images were still able to produce 
work, which though conservative in certain details, is of 
exceptional quality and high individuality at a time when 
their work has hitherto been thought to have become very 
dull and stereotyped. The three main centres of the time 
were Nottingham, York and London, but it would be diffi- 
cult at present to attribute the figure to one of the centres 
for certain, though York seems the least likely. 
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The image sets yet another problem in the small figure 
of an angel holding a book which crouches under the 
Virgin’s right foot, supporting the leg on which the Child 
is seated. No parallel to this figure is known, and no 
definite interpretation can as yet be offered for it. 

The figure is on view in the King Edward VII gallery. 

The Ccntinental porcelain collection has acquired a 
document of the highest interest in a dated piece of Doccia 
biscuit porcelain of unique character (Fig. II). A translation 
of the Latin inscription is as follows: ‘‘In order that by the 
law of nature marine plants may be born here, the Marchese 
Carlo Ginori sank this. In the year of salvation 1754. O 
Fishermen, give it back for the growth of science.” 

The Doccia porcelain factory was founded outside 
Florence in 1740 by the Marchese Carlo Ginori. He is 
thought to have directed personally the experiments at the 
factory to produce a true porcelain in the first six years 
and in 1746 the first sales began. Among the learned ven- 
tures undertaken by the Marchese were his researches into 
natural sciences, particularly the growth of marine plants. 
The study of the science of deep sea marine life did not really 
begin until the middle of the XIXth century, but pioneer 
work was clearly being done 100 years earlier by Carlo 
Ginori and his friends. He is known to have started to grow 
coral in the Tirreno Sea, increasing its production by every 
possible means. This porcelain object was made for 
experimental purposes. It was sunk off the Tuscan coast 
and at some later date it was fished out to see what marine 
growths, particularly coral formations, had taken place. 
For that reason only the cartouche was glazed and, indeed, 
there are marine growths still covering the biscuit porcelain 
except where later cleaning has removed them. 

This document has, therefore, a twofold interest, illumin- 
ating the method employed by enlightened XVIIIth-century 
scientists on the one hand, and on the other providing an 
early dated example of ceramic sculpture from the Doccia 
porcelain factory. The object is now on exhibition in the 
King Edward VII gallery. 

A further recent acquisition is the Samuel Malkin dish, a 
piece of the greatest documentary importance for the study 
of English slipware. It will be the subject of a future article. 


Fig. II. Doccia Porcelain Group. Dated 1754. 











SALE ROOM NOTES AND PRICES 


made by the late Lucius O’Callaghan, a former director 

of the National Gallery of Ireland, was sold at Christie’s 
last month and brought what would have seemed to its owner 
the astonishing total of over £17,000. It had cost him proba bly 
not more than £2,000, or an average of less than £10 apiece. 
The minor painters of the Dutch XVIIth century predominated, 
and although there were no outstanding works, the collection as 
a whole was an interesting example of what could be got 
together by a collector of relatively small means in the period 
before the war. It could not be done today, and it seems im- 
probable that a collection of this type can ever again show such 
an increase in value over so short a time. It may be that in 
future we shall look back on the ’40’s and ’50’s as a period of 
plenty, but the collections made now are costing their owners 
enormously more than in Mr. O’Callaghan’s day. They can 
hardly fail to prove a good investment (scarcity alone will see to 
that), but the making of them is already reserved for the 
comparatively rich. 

What, then, can the poor man collect? In pictures the field 
is narrowed to the XIXth century and to contemporaries. Asa 
matter of principle, one should buy what is out of fashion, and 
‘Victorian”’ is still used to some extent as a term of abuse. But 
there were a great many minor artists who were just as good in 
their way as the minor Dutchmen of the XVIIth century. 
There is perhaps little to choose in point of merit between the 
minor artists of any school: .they combine a certain honesty 
of intention with a respectable standard of craftsmanship and 
to those modest qualities time adds lustre. But the XIXth 
century—apart from its great masters—has yet hardly pro- 
gressed from being old-fashioned to being antique. A few, 
like Edward Lear and Birket Foster among the later water- 
colour painters, have acquired some status, but there are many 
who are still more or less ignored in the salerooms: all the 
illustrators, for example—Pinwell, DuMaurier, Charles Keene 
and Phil May: and among the oil painters, F. W. Watts, 
Thomas Churchyard, A. E. Mulready, Alfred Vickers. Their 
time is not yet, but it will come. 

Apart from a fine collection of Longton Hall porcelain the 
most interesting sales of the past month were of books and 
manuscripts at Sotheby’s, including the seventh part of the 
André De Coppet collection of autograph letters and historical 
documents. Here the top price of £4,000 was given for the 
corrected drafts of some 1,500 letters from Cambacérés to Napo- 
leon, covering the period 1801-14. Cambacérés was Archchan- 
cellor of the Empire, and this correspondence, hitherto unknown 
and unpublished, is of the greatest historical importance. 


Ts collection of about two hundred and fifty pictures 


Prices. 
Furniture 


CHRISTIE’S. A pair of Paris (Jacob Petit) candelabra of 
antique lamp form, 314 in. high—24o0 guineas. A pair of 
Chippendale mahogany window seats, the seat frames and 
triple column legs carved as bamboo, pierced with C-scroll 
angle brackets, 48 in. wide—240 guineas. A pair of Sheraton 
satinwood card-tables with semi-circular inlaid tops, 42 in. 
wide—175 guineas. Six ormulu wall-lights of Louis XVI 
design, 22 in. high—135 guineas. Three English mahogany 
arm-chairs in the Louis XVI style, the seat frames stamped F.S., 
late XVIIIth century—350 guineas. Six Hepplewhite maho- 
gany chairs, with moulded borders and uprights with rectangu- 
lar backs carved with drapery—125 guineas. A pair of Regency 
mahogany side-board tables, 48 in. wide—240 guineas. An 
English mahogany 4 pedestal dining-table, extending to 15 ft. 
8 in. long, late XVIIIth century—520 guineas. A small Shera- 
ton mahogany sideboard, with serpentine-shaped front, 48 in. 
wide—155 guineas. An English mahogany five-pedestal dining- 
table, 20 ft. long, late XVIIIth century—580 guineas. A 
Russian malachite centre table, with circular top, 34} in. 
diameter—460 guineas. 


MESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY. A pair 
of XVIIth-century Persian panels or doors, finely painted on 
lacquer with figures, flowers and birds, 6 ft. high, 24 in. wide, 
from the Palace of Shah Abbas at Ardahan—£67 10s. A Hepple- 
white mahogany break-front secretaire bookcase, with plain 
moulded cornice, the upper part with semi-Gothic reeded 
tracery ; the lower part has a secretaire drawer with satinwood 
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fittings and cupboards, 8 ft. 6 in. wide, 8 ft. 7 in. high—f£250. 

A Regency circular torchére with white marble top on three 

bronze gryphon supports, 2 ft. 6 in. high—f£195. A Georgian 

aed break-front secretaire bookcase, 6 ft. 9 in. high— 
260. 


MESSRS. PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE. An antique 
Queen Anne walnut chest for four long drawers and a brush 
side, 38 in. wide—f£105. A Queen Anne tallboy in walnut, the 
upper part with three long and three short drawers, the lower 
part with secretaire and three long drawers, 42 in. wide—£100. 
A French gilt salon suite of Louis XVI design, consisting of a 
settee and four arm-chairs—{160. A pair of early XIXth- 
century chiffoniers, lacquered with Chinese figures, flowers 
and birds, each with three shelves enclosed by a single door, 
with shelf above, 32 in. wide—{£150. 


MESSRS. ROGERS, CHAPMAN & THOMAS. A 
Regency sofa table in rosewood banded with boxwood, 3 ft. 
wide—f£62. A French style kingwood and ormulu mounted 
cabinet with two cupboards enclosed by pair of panel doors, 
4 ft. 3 in. wide—f£170. A set of six mahogany dining-chairs 
of Hepplewhite design with shield shape backs—£82. A pair 
of Georgian mirrors in the Chinese taste—£&8. A Worcester 
Flight, Barr & Barr dessert service, decorated in turquoise with 
panels painted with shells and gilt leaf pattern decorated 
borders, 28 pieces—£88o0. 


MESSRS. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. A Chippendale design 
mahogany pedestal writing-desk, 5 ft. wide—£7o0. A set of 18 
mahogany dining-chairs of Chippendale design—f280. A 
XVIIth-century oak refectory table, 7 ft. 7 in. long, 2 ft. 3 in. 
wide—f£4o0. A Georgian mahogany three-pillar dining-table, 
51 in. wide—£130. 


Pictures 
CHRISTIE’S. Prerer AERTSEN, The Adoration of the 
Shepherds, signed with monogram, on panel 44 x 63 in.— 
260 guineas. M. C. Co uier, Still Life, signed, 28 = 223 in. 


—180 guineas. Joos VAN CLEVE, Portrait of a woman, on panel, 
arched top, 11 x 7} in.—350 guineas. GOVAERT FLINCK, 
Portrait of a Gentleman, signed, on panel, 23 x 18 in.—48o 
guineas. J. vAN GOyYEN, A Pair of Coast Scenes, on paper, 
signed and dated 1651, 9} 13} in.—1,200 guineas. D1rRk 
Hats, An Interior with Ladies and Gentlemen Feasting, on 
panel, 12? 20? in.—60o0 guineas. J. MANcADAN, Hilly 
Landscape with a Peasant Family, on panel, 15 < I9 in.— 
500 guineas. PIETER DE RING, Vanitas, signed and dated 1643, 
26 x 333 in.—680 guineas. LUCAN VAN UDEN, An Extensive 
Landscape with Two Hermits, signed and dated 1644, on panel 
13} x 21 in.—240 guineas. Monsu Desiperio, An Architec- 
tural Fantasy 7} 14 in.—280 guineas. GEORGE CHINNERY, 
Six River Scenes in China and India—water-colours—240 
guineas. GEORGE CHINNERY, A Blacksmith’s Forge on the 
Edge of a River, 12} 18 in.—220 guineas. 


Carpets 


SOTHEBY’S. A Bokhara saddle bag with rows of octagonal 
medallions 4 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft. 8in., £20. A Kirman rug with 
dark blue lobed medallion on an ivory field, 6 ft. 6in. x 4 ft. 5 in., 
£40. A Sarabend rug with rows of flowered cones on a rose 
field, 9 ft. 7 in. 6 ft. 7 in., £105. A Sparta carpet with a 
blue pole medallion on a pale gold field, 11 ft. 8in. « 8 ft. g in., 
£120. 


CHRISTIE’S. A Kirman carpet with central floral panel 
and with interlaced flowering stems in colours on a buff ground 
with blue spandrel panels, 11 ft. 8 in. 8 ft. 11 in., 130 gns. 
A Bokhara carpet, woven with shaped panels and hooked 
medallions on a red ground, ro ft. 2 in. 7 ft. 6 in., 190 gns. 
An Ispahan carpet, woven with bold floral palmettes and scrol- 
ling stems in colours on a red ground, late XVIth century, 
14 ft. 3 in. 9 ft. 6 in., 210 gns. A Chinese carpet, with a 
plain green field and an embossed design of flowering branches 
and sprays, 10 ft. 3 in. * 8 ft. ro in., 115 gns. 
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CuRRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS (continued from page 132) 


objective rather than subjective, synthesis not analysis, these 
pictures ; but why not? The charge that this has been done 
before, apart from being untrue since this artist brings his 
own vision and technique to bear on the inexhaustible 
theme, has no meaning. For novelty is not a quality of art, 
only of fashion. The important thing is that Mr. Seago can 
express the thing which interests him as paintable in paint ; 
that he can draw; that eye and hand and mind work pre- 
cisely together. His draughtsmanship can encompass a 
crowded quayside—there are usually crowds of people in 
his world—and although his method is, broadly speaking, 
impressionistic there is strength in the drawing and in the 
firmly applied paint. 

The exhibition of ‘‘The Barbizon Painters and their 
Contemporaries” at Lotinga’s Gallery takes this painting of 
nature back to the mid-XIXth century, and, although the 
forms are more definite, the play of light less emphatic if not 
less important, there is the same reverence alike for the beauty 
of the visible world and for the craftsmanship of painting. 
Diaz de la Pena and Rousseau, who in recent Barbizon school 
exhibitions have been moving to a foremost place, have 
particularly fine landscapes: ‘‘La Route dans la Forét,” 
by Diaz, and ‘‘La Mare,”’ by Rousseau, outstanding. This 
whole group of French nature artists are coming back into 
favour after a period of comparative neglect. The honesty 
of their painting has ensured their return. 


‘“‘NoT THE GREAT NAMES” 


Happily one can often find this honest craftsmanship in 
exhibitions where expectations are not raised by one of the 
resounding names in contemporary art. In a thoroughly mixed 
show at the Wilton Gallery I was delighted again and again 
by the quality of the work. Not that the Wilton cultivates 
only the unknown. The Barbizon men wete represented 
here by two or three delightfui Harpignies’ water-colours; 


there were several works by Maufra whose place in the 
ranks of the later French Impressionists is now assured—a 
landscape under flood, ‘‘L’Inondation,” was particularly 
lovely and briiliant ; there were some fine paintings by Belle- 
roche in whose work the gallery has an especial interest ; 
and on the modernist wing a little Graham Sutherland 
sketch and some amusing landscapes by that rather sought- 
after contemporary French primitive, Ghiglion Green, with 
their crowded detail and little figures. Despite a variety 
of methods, from XIXth-century naturalism to modernist 
abstraction and primitivism, one was charmed by the under- 
lying sense of painterly purpose and a search for sincere 
expression. 

If one mentions three small exhibitions commendable 
for the same reason it is an almost random choice from the 
many such shows of sound, if unspectacular, painting invari- 
ably to be found in the London galleries. I found three 
first one-man shows which in as many directions gave me 
pleasure. First came Mr. Jehan Daly’s at the elegant Trafford 
Gallery. The small-scale oils with an admirable sense of 
restrairt—an excellent thing in artists these days—were 
beautifully drawn and evocative of quiet moods. Figures, 
flowers just touched in as men can seldom render them yet 
having strength, landscape: everything was charming. I 
would like to see Mr. Daly working on a larger and more 
challenging scale. Certainly on this small one he was attrac- 
tive. The two others were two very different women artists 
showing at Walker’s: Eileen Young, with fresh, clean water- 
colour which retains the first fine lyrical rapture; and Ethel 
Macmillan, whose forte is to paint groups of people very 
much in their habit as they live. Waitresses gossip, musi- 
cians play their instruments, servicemen in railway carriages 
return from leave, proletarians crowd round whelk stalls, 
nurses bring back a patient from the operating theatre, 
loungers sit in Spanish cafés or the beau monde visit a Paris 
night club. All are most convincingly alive. Art has many 
paths, but one sincerity. 


Register of Londen Picture Dealers | 


Gallery 


APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET; LONDON, W.C.2 


M. BERNARD 
21 RYDER STREET, S.W.1 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


H. TERRY ENGELL 


8, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 TRAfalgar 2606 


FORES LTD. 


Specialities 
Paintings of all Schools — Speciality, Large Pictures 
The Finest Paintings and Drawings of all Schools 


Fine Paintings by the XVIlth Century Dutch Masters 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 


Old and Modern 


123, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 MAYfair 5319 Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


FROST & REED, LTD. 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


GEOFFREY GLYNN 
116b KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
Specialists in Early English Water-colours 


Old Paintings 


Decorative old prints of Views, Flowers and Birds 
{Carried on overleaf) 
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Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 


Gallery 


WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 
12 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.1 


THE HANOVER GALLERY 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 


ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.1 


E. & G. KAPLAN LTD. 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 WHltehall 8665 


PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.1 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1 


LEGER GALLERIES 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1_ HYDe Park 6195 


THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY 
142 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


O’'HANA GALLERY 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. 
21 DAVIES STREET, W.1 


THE PARKER GALLERY 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 


FRANK T. SABIN 

PARK HOUSE, 24 RUTLAND GATE, S.W.7 
EUGENE SLATTER 

30 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. 


EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.1 HYDe Park 0657 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


Specialities 


Old Masters 


Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
of the XXth Century 


XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
and Sentiment 


Old and Modern Masters 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


English Paintings of the XVIllth and XIXth Centuries 


Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 


XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water Colours 
Old and Modern Masters 


Finest Old Masters, 
French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


Old Masters & French Impressionists 


Exhibition of Recent Work by the American Painter Robert 
Freiman, 2nd to 20th October. 
the work of Jean Marchand 1882-1941, Oct. 24th to Nov. 10th 


Retrospective Exhibition of 


Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXih & XXth Centuries 


Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


Old Master Paintings, English and French Colour Prints, Sport- 
ing Prints, Topographical Prints and Drawings, Rowlandson 
Drawings, etc. Continuous Exhibilions and Catalogues issued 


Dutch and Flemish Masters 


Old Master Paintings 


Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
by the Finest Masters 
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